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%  The  canned  focxls  lesson  plan,  prepared  by  Canco  and 
based  on  many  years  of  research  in  nutrition  labora¬ 
tories  and  kitchens,  has  been  asked  for  by  thousands 
of  teachers  throughout  the  country.  The  plan  in¬ 
cludes  information  concerning  the  nutritive  aspects 
of  canned  foods,  can  sizes,  advice  on  purchasing,  plus 


additional  authoritative  literature  approved  by  the 
(Council  on  Foods  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

In  this  w.iy,  Canco  is  teaching  students,  and  through 
them  their  parents,  important  educational  facts  about 
canned  foods. 
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jONG  before  the  white  man  saw  the  salmon  run  in  the  northern 
Pacific  rivers  the  Indians  fished  in  a  crude  way.  Only  by  drying 
or  smoking  could  the  meaty  deliciousness  of  these  silvery  fish  be 
stored.  Today,  millions  of  cans  are  used  for  the  storing  of  fish,  meat, 
vegetables,  and  fruits.  Heekin  Cans  include  all  of  Heekin  Personal 
Services  .  .  .  food  research  .  .  .  personal  problems  .  .  .  prompt  deliv¬ 
ery  and  many  others.  Heekin  Faultless  Closing  Machines  bring  you 
increased  efficiency.  Let  us  refer  you  to  some  of  our  customers 
with  whom  you  are  undoubtedly  acquainted. 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Painted  for  American 
Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  by  Arthur  A.  Jans- 
son  under  direction  of 
Dr.  Clark  Wissler. 
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HEADLINER 

OF  THE 

CAMERON 

1938 

CAN-MAKIXG 

LINE 


The  Cameron  Duplex  Trimmer  and  Slitter 
interlocked  with  the  Dexter  continuous  plate¬ 
feeding  device,  sets  a  new  high  in  body-blank 
production. 

It  heads  the  Cameron  High-Speed  Can  Making 
Line.  The  subsequent  operations  of  can- 
manufacture  are  also  performed  by  smooth¬ 
running,  dependable,  automatic  machines. 

Makers! 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

140  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


t 
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^Virtually  the  same  expression  is  repeated 
hundreds  of  times  a  day  on  Continental's 
shipping  platforms  all  over  the  country.  This 
means  that  in  each  of  Continental's  42  plants 
there  is  a  group  of  men  whose  specific  duty 
it  is  to  follow  your  order  through  the  plant 
until  it  is  finally  dispatched  and  on  its  way 
to  your  siding. 

These  men  perform  an  important  function 
in  the  maintenance  of  our  service.  They  must 
know  many  things.  They  must  exercise  judg¬ 
ment  in  getting  your  cans  to  you  by  the 
quickest,  most  economical  way.  They  must 


be  prepared  for  all  emergencies.  For  example, 
storms  and  floods  or  local  disturbances  may 
call  for  re-routing  or  reshipping.  Regardless  of 
all  this,  they'll  get  your  cans  to  you — on  time! 

This  is  only  one  phase  of  the  service  Con¬ 
tinental  extends  to  all  its  customers,  no  matter 
where  they  are,  and  irrespective  of  the  size  of 
their  business.  Let  our  representative  tell  you 
about  our  research  laboratories,  our  closing 
machine  department  and  the  many  other  aids 
which  have  been  developed  to  help  you 
make  a  better  pack.  You'll  find  Continental 
can  serve  you  better. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  BUSINESS  and  MARKET  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNED  FOODS  INDUSTRY 

EDITORIALS 


Contracts — Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  think¬ 
ing  that  contracts  are  not  important  this  year ; 
they  are  now  and  always  will  be.  Be  careful 
in  drawing  your  contract,  and  once  signed  realize  that 
you  are  bound  by  it ;  and  per  contra,  determine  to  hold 
the  second  party  to  the  contract  equally  bound.  The 
trouble  with  contracts  has  come  from  the  laxity,  on 
both  sides:  the  canner  taking  advantage  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  or  the  buyer  doing  likewise.  Every  man  knows 
the  sanctity  of  any  contract,  and  all  hands  would  be 
happier  if  that  sanctity  were  religiously  upheld.  The 
courts  are  there  for  that  purpose,  and  they  should  be 
u.sed. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  work  done  in  recent  months 
in  trying  to  draw  a  fair  and  square  contract — fair  to 
both  sides — and  progress  is  being  made.  In  this  issue 
we  give  the  form  of  contract  developed  by  The  Tri- 
State  Packers  Associaton,  and  next  week  we  will  give 
you  the  contract  adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association.  Read  these  carefully;  study  them  and 
you  will  note  .some  slight  differences  in  them,  but  in 
the  main  that  they  are  results  of  very  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  research  and  final  determination,  and  as 
such  are  serviceable  for  all  ordinary  conditions.  But 
as  an  industry  they  can  only  be  of  maximum  benefit  if 
the  indu.stry  as  a  whole  adopts  them,  and  sticks  to  them. 
It  may  seem  to  you  much  more  desirable  to  develop 
your  own  contract,  or  to  change  the  wording  in  these 
as  you  .see  fit.  That  is  your  privilege,  but  it  is  also 
your  risk,  for  when  you  begin  making  insertions,  or 
allowances  here  and  there  you  will  soon  find  yourself 
in  a  labyrinth  of  legal  tangles  that  may  hang  you  when 
the  time  comes  to  collect  on  the  contract.  But  if  you 
are  going  to  make  changes,  because  you  want  your  own 
way,  make  them  before  signing,  and  make  them  on  both 
sets  of  contracts,  and  have  the  signatures  made  after 
the  changes.  And  from  then  on  do  not  allow  anyone 
to  talk  you  into  changing  the  signed  contract.  If,  later 
on,  you  consent  to  what  may  seem  only  a  trivial  change 
in  all  probability  you  will  have  destroyed  the  contract, 
and  all  claims  under  it.  Do  the  arguing,  and  have  the 
understanding  before  signing ;  then  stick  to  it ;  live  up 
to  it,  and  make  the  other  fellow  do  likewise. 

The  reason  for  saying  that  contracts  may  be  of 
small  use  this  season,  is  becau.se  the  market,  and  future 
buying,  are  off  today ;  but  that  is  a  defeatist  idea.  Who 
can  .say  what  conditions  will  be  present  next  Fall  when 
delivery  time  comes?  Contracts  are  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  under  present  conditions  than  under  normal 
conditions ;  and  greater  care  is  needed  to  protect  your¬ 
self  than  usual.  You  need  contracts  more,  not  less, 
but  see  that  they  are  fair  and  square  contracts,  right 


from  the  beginning.  And  mark  this :  if  due  to  condi¬ 
tions  now  impossible  to  foresee  the  buyer,  next  Fall, 
may  feel  that  the  contract  is  hard  on  him,  he  will  think 
a  hundred  times  more  of  you,  as  a  business  man  and 
one  worth  having  dealings  with,  if  you  stick  to  the 
terms,  and  make  him  do  so. 

STUDYING  CAN  SIZES — A  year  ago,  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  N.  C.  A.,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  announcement  was  made  that  a  Representa¬ 
tive  (Sauthoff)  had  introduced  a  bill  to  standardize 
the  sizes  of  cans,  and  the  news  was  received  as  just  one 
of  those  things  in  the  legislative  mill.  But  it  looms  very 
large  today.  We  have  just  finished  reading  the  190  page 
transcript  of  the  hearing  on  this  bill,  held  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  March  15th  and  16th,  1938.  We 
understand  that  similar  copies  have  been  sent  to  all 
the  800  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 
To  us  it  proved  a  liberal  education,  for  there  developed 
a  good  deal  more  than  mere  technical  information  on 
cans  and  their  sizes.  If  you  have  received  a  copy  of 
this  Hearing,  you  have  undoubtedly  read  every  line  of 
it,  and  having  done  so,  understand  why  we  speak  as 
we  do.  And  if  you  have  not  a  copy,  send  to  the  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C., 
(54129).  There  is  no  price  mentioned  on  it,  but  the 
cost  is  probably  10  cents. 

In  our  advocacy  of  this  real  simplification  of  can 
sizes  we  had  said  that  the  industry  was  not  noticeably 
nor  enthusiastically  endorsing  the  move,  but  in  this  we 
were  wrong,  and  wish  to  make  amends.  Canners’ 
associations,  individual  canners,  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Weights  and  Measures,  State  Directors  of 
standards,  wholesale  grocers.  Government  officials,  etc., 
and  various  women’s  associations — the  consumers — all 
appeared  in  support  of  the  bill.  The  Homemakers’ 
Section  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Home  Economics 
Assocition  presented  a  transcript  of  a  pamphlet 
“What’s  In  A  Can?”,  that  a  lot  of  canners  would  read 
with  intense  interest.  But  every  page,  and  every  wit¬ 
ness  seemed  to  bring  a  new  surprise  to  us,  as  we  read. 
We  had  thought  we  knew  something  of  the  canning 
industry — but.  The  hearing  was  on  cans,  but  it  might 
easily  be  changed  to:  a  hearing  on  the  need  for  more 
informative  labeling,  and  in  very  particular,  the  urgent 
need  of  the  Name-on-the-Label  clause  in  the  Pure  Food 
Bill. 

The  Committee  seemed  to  act  with  more  than  * 
ordinary  tact,  and  so  instead  of  blasting  the  bill  and 
throwing  it  into  the  discard,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
endorsing  it  and  sending  it  on  its  way  to  enactment, 
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they  called  for  more  and  better  information,  and 
accepted  the  suggestion  that  industry  members,  to¬ 
gether  with  government  experts  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  including  representatives  of  the  consumers, 
study  the  matter  further  and  bring  in  recommendations 
which  would  accomplish  the  desired  objective,  with 
least  trouble  to  the  industry. 

Since  this  movement  began  other  countries  have 
taken  up  the  job  of  standardizing  and  simplifying  food 
cans,  notably  Canada  as  you  noted  on  page  10  of  The 
Canning  Trade  of  March  21st.  Canada  standardizes 
on  the  basis  of  fluid  ounces  (16  ozs.  to  the  pint;  32  ozs. 
to  the  quart,  128  ozs.  to  the  gallon),  but  they  do  not 
insist  upon  even  divisions  of  this  measure.  Their  cans 
call  for  8,  10,  16,  20,  28,  51  and  106  ounces,  and  to  our 
mind  that  constitutes  a  weakness.  And  now  British 
Malaya,  once  the  great  home  of  canned  pineapple, 
setting  a  pace  which  even  Baltimore  in  its  heyday  of 
pineapple  canning  could  not  exceed,  is  coming  to  the 
fore  again,  and  so  Malaya  has  standardized  its  pine¬ 
apple  cans  as  follows:  %  lb.  squat;  1  lb.  tall;  1  lb. 
squat;  114  lb.  tall;  114  lb.  squat;  I14  lb.  tall;  II4  lb. 
squat;  2  lb.  tall;  21/2  lb.  tall;  3  lb.  tall.  For  the  one 
deflnite  product  such  sizes  ought  to  work  out  all  right. 

But  there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  adhering  to  the 
fluid  measure  method:  it  makes  the  can  or  size  appli¬ 
cable  to  every  product  in  the  range  of  canned  foods, 
and  avoids  the  difficulty  of  some  foods  weighing  more, 
in  the  given  size  can,  than  others.  Thus  1  pint  would 
be  a  pint  of  tomatoes,  of  peaches,  of  pineapple,  of 
baked  beans,  of  spaghetti  or  whatnot,  no  matter  what 
the  weight.  And  the  buying  public  will  quickly  recog¬ 
nize  that,  and  be  able  to  gauge  their  buying  and  know 
how  much  such  a  can  will  make  in  the  dish  they  have 
in  mind.  The  laws  take  care  of  the  All  of  the  can. 

Representative  Sauthoff  should  change  his  bill  (a) 
eliminating  canned  milk  which  is  well  standardized 
now,  but  take  in  every  other  canned  food.  The  milk 
canners  explain  that  the  6  oz.  milk  can  (instead  of 
8  oz.,  or  V2  pint)  and  the  I41/2  oz.  can  (instead  of  16 
ozs.,  or  1  pint)  are  made  such  on  a  selling  basis,  that  is 
to  facilitate  retail  selling.  If  they  have  their  manufac¬ 
turing  costs  and  the  market  so  regulated  as  that  they 
are  to  be  congratulated,  but  no  canner  of  any  other 
item  could  afford  to  change  the  can  size,  or  weight,  to 
meet  market  price.  Meat  canners  might  possibly  prefer 
to  sell  by  pounds,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Malayan  pine¬ 
apple,  because  people  are  used  to  buying  meat  by  the 
pound.  Such  items  could  be  segregated.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  canned  foods  could  well  be  included  under 
his  bill,  and  not  merely  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

And  the  Representative  could  change  his  demands 
from  speciflc  sizes  of  cans  as  now  stated  in  the  bill, 
to  the  general  requirement,  be  the  size  what  it  may, 
that  the  can  must  contain  an  even  division  of  the  liquid 
gallon:  1  gallon,  1/2  gallon,  1  quart,  1  pint,  14  pint, 
14  pint.  With  that  provision  before  them  the  can 
makers  would  soon  work  out  the  suitable  sizes,  within 
the  range  stated,  and  despite  all  the  claims  of  heavy 
losses  in  such  a  change. 

And  there  is  no  need  to  bring  the  prosecutions  upon 
the  can  makers :  the  cans  would  not  be  sold  unless  use 
were  intended;  and  when  used  they  must  come  upon 
the  market  and  then  could  be  easily  detected  by  the 


food  inspectors.  All  know  that  once  the  change  was 
completed  costs  would  be  saved,  all  down  the  line,  and 
ample  time  to  dispose  of  all  old  sizes  has  always  been 
granted,  and  would  be  granted  in  this  instance. 

Fewer  and  more  deflnitely  indicated  cans,  instead 
of  the  multiplicity  of  cans  puzzling  to  any  housewife, 
and  tormenting  to  the  retailer,  is  inevitable  and  the 
industry  must  respond.  The  public  demand  is  in¬ 
sistent;  the  industry  needs  it  to  reduce  the  unfair 
trading,  and,  therefore,  as  a  market  stabilizer.  Other 
countries  are  doing  it  and  we  very  much  fear  that  we 
have  temporized  with  the  public’s  patience  as  long  as 
we  may.  Look  about  you  at  other  industries,  and  we 
might  cite  the  rayon  industry,  as  to  what  can  happen 
when  public  patience  becomes  exhausted. 

A  Questionnaire  has  been  circulated,  in  which  can¬ 
ners  are  asked  to  express  the  particular  cans  they  use, 
and  want  to  continue  with ;  apparently  with  the  object 
in  mind  to  name  the  most  popular  cans  and  discard 
others.  That  is  very  nice  so  far  as  the  industry  is 
concerned,  but  it  is  approaching  the  matter  from  the 
wrong  angle.  The  whole  question,  and  the  only  one, 
is  what  the  public  wants ;  for  that  is  what  the  public 
will  ultimately  have.  Whether  you  like  it  or  not  you 
must  comply  with  the  public’s  demands,  and  in  doing 
that  we  hope  that  the  industry  will  solve  the  question 
once  and  for  all,  and  not  attempt  to  get  by  with  some 
sizes  of  cans  which  do  not  clearly  and  distinctly  in¬ 
dicate  to  the  little  housewife  just  what  amount  of  food 
she  is  buying.  They  have  had  to  standardize  milk 
bottles;  they  had  to  standardize  shipping  containers 
for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  other  items  in  the  course  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and  in  every  instance  all  those  directly  affected  like 
the  change  and  would  not  go  back  to  the  old,  uncertain 
and  gyp-like,  if  not  actual,  practices.  And  so  will  our 
industry  when  we  have  come  down  to  a  plain,  easily 
to  understand  and  readily  seen  size  for  cans  of  food. 

We  have  great  hopes  of  the  committee  that  has  been 
formed.  And  you  should  help  it  along. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

April  18 — Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Kiwanis,  at  noon 
April  18 — Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Slauson  Junior  High  School, 
afternoon 

April  18 — Michigan,  Chelsea,  Kiwanis,  at  6:15  P.  M. 

April  19 — Michigan,  Detroit,  Kiwanis  No.  1,  at  noon 
April  19 — Michigan,  Plymouth,  Public  Schools,  afternoon 
April  19 — Michigan,  Plymouth,  Kiwanis,  at  6:10  P.  M. 
April  20 — Michigan,  Ypsilanti,  Kiwanis,  at  noon 
April  20 — Michigan,  Coldwater,  Kiwanis,  at  6:30  P.  M. 
April  21 — Michigan,  Battle  Creek,  Kiwanis,  at  noon 
April  21 — Michigan,  Bangor,  Kiwanis,  at  6:30  P.  M. 

April  22 — Michigan,  Jackson,  Kiwanis,  at  noon 
April  22 — Michigan,  Jackson,  Public  Schools,  afternoon 
April  25 — Michigan,  E.  Grand  Rapids,  Public  Schools, 
morning 

April  25 — Michigan,  Grand  Rapids,  Kiwanis,  at  noon 
April  25— Michigan,  Cadillac,  Kiwanis,  at  6:15  P.  M. 

April  26 — Michigan,  Petoskey,  Kiwanis,  at  noon 
April  26 — Michigan,  Petoskey,  Public  Schools,  afternoon 
April  26 — Michigan,  Charlevoix,  Kiwanis,  at  6:15  P.  M. 
April  27 — Michigan,  Grayling,  Kiwanis,  at  noon 
April  27 — Michigan,  Manistee,  Kiwanis,  at  6:15  P.  M. 
April  28 — Michigan,  Gaylord,  Public  Schools,  afternoon 
April  28 — Michigan,  Gaylord,  Kiwanis,  at  6:16  P.  M. 
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Buyer's  and  Seller's  Contract 

Because  oF  widespread  interest  and  importance,  we  present  here  a  Form 
oF  Contract  drawn  up  by  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association 

(Next  week  the  Conditions  on  back  of  the  Contract  adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  Gnners  Association  will  be  given.) 


NAME  OF  SELLER 
Address  of  Seller 

TYPE  A 

Contract  No . 

Date  . 

Salesman  . 

Broker  . 

,,  hereinafter  called  the  Buyer,  has  this  day  bought,  and  (here 
insert  name  of  Seller),  hereinafter  called  the  Seller,  has  this  day  sold,  the  following  quantities  of  canned  foods  as  per  specifica¬ 
tions  and  prices  named  below,  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions  which  are  stated  below  and  on  the  reverse  side  hereof,  which 
constitute  the  entire  contract  between  the  parties  hereto;  and  this  Contract  is  not  subject  to  modification  or  alteration  unless 
such  modification  or  alteration  is  agreed  to  in  writing  signed  by  the  principal  parties  hereto  and  attached  to  this  Contract. 


Contract 
Issued  In 
Triplicate 


Cases 

Dozen 

Size 

Brand  '• 

Description 

Price  Per  Doz. 

Unless  executed  and  returned  by  Buyer  to  Seller  within  fifteen  (15)  days  after  the  date  specified  above.  Seller  may,  at  his 
option,  withdi'aw  this  confirmation  by  prompt  notification  to  Buyer. 

Shipping  Instructions: 

Terms:  F.  O.  B.  Seller’s  Factory. 

iy2%  discount  in  10  days.  Net  terms  are  15  days. 

Accepted  Accepted 

. Buyer  . Seller 

By .  By . 


CONDITIONS 
(on  back  of  Contract) 

LABELS:  If  Buyer’s  labels  are  specified  in  this  contract  the 
following  allowances  are  to  be  made:  I’s,  $1.00,  per  M;  300’s, 
$1.25  per  M;  No.  2’s,  $1.25  per  M;  No.  214’s,  3’s,  and  lO’s,  $1.50 
per  M.  Freight  and  expressage  on  Buyer’s  labels  shipped  to 
Seller  to  be  paid  by  Buyer.  When  goods  are  sold  for  Buyer’s 
labels,  the  labels  must  be  in  possession  of  the  Seller  at  least 
thirty  days  before  time  of  shipment  as  specified  herein,  or  Seller 
has  the  right  to  ship  unlabeled  in  plain  cases,  also  if  Buyer’s 
labels  are  not  legal.  Seller  has  the  right  to  ship  unlabeled  in  plain 
cases. 

DELIVERY :  Seller  agrees  to  plan  and  provide  for  sufficient 
acreage  to  cover  all  goods  sold  at  futures;  if,  however,  because 
of  crop  failure,  crop  shortage,  or  any  other  cause  beyond  his 
control  the  Seller  is  unable  to  deliver  all,  or  any  portion,  of  his 
contracted  commitments  to  all  purchasers  of  any  variety,  size 
or  grade  specified  in  this  contract,  it  is  agreed  that  the  Seller 
may  pro  rate  his  available  supply,  if  any,  of  that  variety,  size 
or  grade,  among  all  purchasers  of  that  item.  If  the  Seller  fails 
to  make  full  delivery  the  Buyer  may  require  the  Seller  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  certificate  of  investigation  executed  by  the  Tri-State 
Packer’s  Association,  which  certificate  shall  show  the  cause  of 
such  failure  to  deliver.  If  said  certificate  shall  show  justification 
for  the  Seller  in  his  failure  to  deliver  in  full,  or  in  part,  the 
Buyer  agrees  that  he  will  release  the  Seller  from  all  further 
obligations  on  account  of  such  failure  to  deliver  or  for  short 
delivery. 


SHIPMENT:  (a)  Goods  to  be  shipped  in  Seller’s  discretion 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  packing  and  Buyer  to  furnish  rout¬ 
ing  instructions  immediately  upon  request  therefor  by  Seller, 
otherwise  Seller,  in  addition  to  other  remedies,  may  ship  by 
reasonable  route  or  place  the  goods  in  storage  at  cost  and  risk 
of  Buyer. 

(b)  If,  during  the  life  of  this  agreement,  the  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Buyer  becomes  impaired  or  payments  from 
the  Buyer  are  past  due,  cash  payment  in  advance  with  regular 
discount  may  be  demanded  by  Seller  before  shipment  of  all  or 
of  any  part  of  the  merchandise  is  made. 

(c)  This  contract  shall  be  deemed  separable  and  divisible  as 
to  all  goods  sold  herein,  and  the  Buyer  may  not  refuse  to  receive 
any  lot  or  portion  of  the  goods  shipped  hereunder  for  failure  of 
any  other  lot  or  portion  to  be  delivered  in  compliance  with  this 
contract,  unless  the  right  so  to  refuse  is  expressly  provided  for 
on  the  face  hereof. 

(d)  If,  because  of  any  circumstance  or  condition  beyond 
Seller’s  control,  he  should  be  or  become  unable  to  pack  and 
deliver  to  the  Buyer  the  goods  according  to  the  requirements 
of  this  contract,  and  in  such  event  the  goods  packed  by  the 
Seller  and  delivered  or  tendered  should  be  rejected  by  the  Buyer, 
the  Seller  shall  be  released  from  any  and  all  liability  under  this 
contract. 

STRIKES  AND  FIRES:  Seller  is  not  responsible  for  failure 
to  deliver  in  full  or  in  part  when  said  failure  is  caused  by  reason 
of  fire,  strike,  accident,  fiood  or  any  other  act  of  God,  or  by 
Governmental  commandeer. 
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CARRYING  CHARGES:  If  Buyer  wishes  Seller  to  defer 
shipment  of  the  goods  under  this  Contract  beyond  the  time  of 
shipment  specified  herein,  the  merchandise  must  be  paid  for  as 
though  shipped  according  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  and  in 
addition  the  Buyer  agrees  to  pay  insurance  costs  in  the  ware¬ 
house  wherein  stored  and  a  carrying  charge  of  1%  per  month  or 
fractional  part  of  any  month,  and  all  carrying  charges,  including 
insurance,  are  to  be  paid  by  the  Buyer  before  any  goods  are 
released  under  this  arrangement. 

SWELLS:  (a)  The  goods  covered  by  this  Contract  are  guar¬ 
anteed  by  Seller  against  swells  for  six  months  from  date  of 
shipment  unless  said  swells  arise  from  improper  handling  or 
storage  by  carrier  or  buyer.  All  claims  for  swells  must  be  made 
and  bills  rendered  by  Buyer  within  ten  days  after  the  expiration 
of  six  months  from  date  of  shipment,  and  swells  must  be  held 
subject  to  Seller’s  order.  Established  claims  shall  be  paid  by 
Seller  within  thirty  days  at  invoice  price  and  freight.  Where 
local  food  laws  require  the  destruction  of  swells,  notice  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Seller  or  his  representative,  giving  him  ten  days’ 
opportunity  for  inspection.  If  the  Seller  or  his  representative 
fails  to  inspect  within  ten  days,  or  if  the  goods  are  in  the  mean¬ 
time  destroyed  by  the  authorities,  official  certificate  bearing 
identification  marks  shall  be  accepted  as  prima  facie  evidence 
and  voucher  for  the  claim. 

(b)  At  Buyer’s  option  Va.%  to  be  allowed  in  lieu  of  normal 
swells.  Normal  swells  shall  be  considered  as  not  more  than 
double  the  percentage  allowance.  In  the  event  claim  is  made  and 
allowed  for  abnormal  swells  the  %%  allowance  already  made 
shall  be  deducted  from  such  claim. 

GUARANTEE :  Seller  guarantees  that  all  articles  of  food  sold 
under  this  Contract  shall  not  be  adulterated  or  misbranded 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June 
30,  1906,  and  amendments  thereto. 

QUALITY:  (a)  Where  canned  foods  under  this  Contract  are 
sold  by  grade,  if  a  dispute  arises  as  to  the  quality  of  the  canned 
foods  delivered  or  tendered.  Seller  agrees  to  furnish,  without 
expense  to  Buyer,  and  Buyer  hereby  agrees  to  accept  United 
Stats  Department  of  Agriculture  canned  fruit  and  vegetable 
grade  certificate  on  representative  samples  drawn  by  U.  S. 
Official  Sampler  in  substantiation  of  the  grade  shipped  which 
shall  be  binding  and  the  final  authority  in  deciding  such  dispute. 

(b)  Where  goods  under  this  contract  are  sold  by  sample. 
Seller  will,  either  prior  to  or  at  the  time  this  contract  is  executed, 
furnish  sufficient  and  identified  samples  to  Buyer,  and  Buyer 
agrees  to  retain  at  least  six  of  said  samples.  If  a  dispute  arises 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  delivered  or  tendered  settlement 
of  such  dispute  shall  be  dependent  upon  a  comparison  of  the 
grades  of  at  least  four  of  said  sample  cans  with  the  grades  of 
the  samples  of  the  goods  delivered,  or  tendered,  and  said  grades 
are  to  be  determined,  on  representative  samples  drawn  by  U.  S. 
Official  Sampler,  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  grade  certificates  establishing 
the  grades  of  said  samples  and  of  said  goods  delivered  or 
tendered.  No  commercially  unimportant  variation  in  the  grades 
as  found  shall  constitute  a  basis  for  any  claim  or  for  rejection. 
Any  question  as  to  whether  or  not  any  variation  disclosed  by 
the  grade  certificate  is  commercially  unimportant  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  arbitration. 

ARBITRATION :  Any  controversy  (except  as  to  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  grade  for  canned  foods)  arising  out  of  this  contract 
shall  be  settled  by  arbitration  and  arbitration  shall  be  held  in 
the  city  which  has  an  Arbitration  Board  nearest  to  the  point 
where  the  goods  are  located  unless  the  parties  hereto  agree 
otherwise.  Arbitration  shall  be  held  before  and  under  the  rules 
of  existing  joint  arbitration  boards  approved  by  the  National 
Canners  Association.  The  arbitrators  shall  assess  the  costs  of 
arbitration  and  the  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  both 
parties  who  hereby  agree  to  comply  therewith.  No  unimportant 
variation  in  the  execution  of  this  contract  shall  constitute  a 
basis  for  a  claim.  Each  party  agrees  that  a  judgment  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  in  and  for  the  District  within  which 
the  award  was  made  may  be  entered  upon  the  award  made,  but 
the  State  Court  shall  have  sole  jurisdiction  of  enforcing  this 
agreement  to  arbitrate  and  any  arbitration  award  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  United  States  District  Court  shall  not  have 
jurisdiction. 


ADDITIONAL  TAXES:  In  addition  to  the  price  stated  herein 
Buyer  agrees  to  pay  or  to  reimburse  Seller  for  the  amount  by 
which  the  cost  to  Seller  of  performance  of  this  Contract  on 
undelivered  merchandise  shall  be  increased  by  any  Federal  or 
State  excise  taxes  that  may  be  imposed  by  any  legislation 
enacted  after  the  date  of  execution,  or  Seller  may  increase  the 
price  stated  herein  to  the  extent  of  such  increase  in  cost.  The 
Seller  agrees  to  reduce  the  price  herein  to  the  extent  of  any 
deci’ease  in  cost  to  the  Seller  of  performance  of  this  contract  on 
undelivered  merchandise  resulting  from  the  repeal  or  reduction 
after  the  date  of  execution  of  any  Federal  or  State  excise  taxes, 
or  to  reimburse  the  Buyer  to  the  extent  of  such  decrease  in 
cost  on  account  of  tax  refunds  actually  received  by  Seller  as 
the  result  of  the  repeal  or  reduction  of  any  such  Federal  or 
State  excise  taxes. 

GOODS  IN  TRANSIT:  Notwithstanding  shipped  to  Seller’s 
order  or  other  method  of  shipment,  goods  are  at  risk  of  Buyer 
from  and  after  delivery  to  carrier,  and  Buyer  assumes  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  shortage,  loss,  delay,  or  damage  in  transit  upon 
issuance  to  Seller  by  carrier  of  clean  bill  of  lading  (in  ‘received 
for  shipment’  form)  or  equivalent  form  of  shipping  receipt. 

NOTE — Copies  of  contracts  may  be  secured  from  the 
Association,  at  small  cost,  if  applicaton  is  made 
promptly. 

• 

PROSPECTIVE  PLANTINGS  SNAP  BEANS  AND 
SWEET  CORN  FOR  MANUFACTURE 

By  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Washington,  D.  C. 

April  13,  1938. 

SNAP  BEANS 

ANNERS  of  snap  beans  reporting  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  late 
in  March  indicate  a  slight  increase  is  in  prospect 
for  1938  over  the  1937  plantings  of  68,570  acres.  If 
these  plans  materialize,  the  1938  plantings  will  total 
69,820  acres  compared  with  68,570  acres  planted  in 
1937. 

The  abandonment  of  planted  acreage  during  recent 
years  as  a  result  of  unfavorable  weather  and  growing 
conditions  has  ranged  from  0.1  per  cent  in  1932  to  12.8 
per  cent  in  1936 — a  year  of  widespread  drought. 
Average  loss  or  abandonment  for  the  8-year  period 
(1930-1937)  was  6.2  per  cent. 

If  a  6.2  per  cent  abandonment  of  the  prospective 
1938  plantings  can  be  assumed,  about  65,500  acres  will 
remain  for  harvest.  A  yield  of  1.45  tons  of  snap  beans 
such  as  has  been  obtained  under  approximately  average 
growing  conditions  of  the  10-year  (1926-1937)  period 
may  result  in  a  production  of  about  95,000  tons  for 
processing. 

From  past  relationships  between  the  estimated  ton¬ 
nage  of  snap  beans  and  the  size  of  the  canned  pack, 
such  a  tonnage  would  result  in  a  pack  equivalent  to 
about  8,500,000  cases  containing  24  No.  2  cans.  The 
1937  pack  was  nearly  9,000,000  cases  (No.  2s).  A 
production  of  95,000  tons  would  also  provide  a  quantity 
for  freezing  about  in  line  with  the  proportion  of  the 
crop  used  in  recent  years  for  that  purpose. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  groups  of  States,  the 
acreages  which  would  result  if  these  March  intentions 
to  contract  and  plant  as  expressed  by  canners,  are  car¬ 
ried  out.  As  these  intended  acreages  may  be  modified 
before  plantings  are  finally  made,  they  are  not  to  be 


_  America  may  well  be  proud^ 

of  her  canners.  For  they  take 
Nature's  garden  products  at  the  peak  of  their  perfection,  can 
them  right  on  the  ground,  and  preserve  their  summer  fresh¬ 
ness  and  quality  throughout  the  long  barren  days  of  winter. 
This  is  a  boon  to  farmers,  because  it  brings  the  market  for 
quantity  production  right  to  their  doors,  and  a  boon  to  con¬ 
sumers  who  get  garden-fresh,  scientifically  canned,  top- 
quality  foods  the  year  'round. 

And  we  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation  take  an  honest 
pride  in  the  part  Sprague-Sells  equipment  plays  in  enabling 
the  canners  to  provide  this  priceless  service  to  humanity. 
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considered  as  final  estimates  of  planted  acreage  for 
1938.  The  acreage  finally  planted  may  be  greater,  or 
less  than  present  indications,  depending  upon  further 
adjustments  between  now  and  planting  time. 


SNAP  BEANS  FOR  MANUFACTURE 

Prospective  Plantings 
Planted  Acreage  in  1938 _ 


State 

1934 

1935 

1936 

(Revised)  As  per  cent  Acres 
1937  of  1937  indicated 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Per  cent 

Acres 

Maine  . 

890 

1,050 

1,160 

1,600 

New  York  . 

.  7,100 

7,740 

8,400 

8,740 

100.7 

13,030 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  1,900 

1,800 

2,150 

2,600 

Indiana  . 

.  3,500 

3,500 

1,300 

1,300 

Michigan  . 

.  4,000 

5,000 

6,700 

6,400 

105.9 

16,100 

Wisconsin  . 

.  5,700 

6,500 

6,300 

7,600 

Delaware  . 

.  1,220 

1,000 

900 

1,000 

Maryland  . 

.  10,500 

10,000 

10,000 

10,400 

108.4 

12,900 

So.  Carolina  . . 

200 

350 

600 

500 

Tennessee  . 

.  1,240 

1,200 

2,300 

2,300 

Mississippi  . 

.  1,400 

1,540 

1,800 

2,800 

101.5 

9,740 

Arkansas  . 

.  1,250 

1,800 

2,600 

2,700 

Louisiana  . 

540 

580 

1,100 

1,800 

Colorado  . 

.  1,100 

1,180 

960 

1,100 

Utah  . 

.  480 

600 

800 

1,100 

Washington  . 

.  400 

860 

770 

1,000 

92.2 

6,070 

Oregon  . 

. .  900 

1,160 

1,340 

1,900 

California  . 

430 

540 

880 

1,480 

Other  States  ' . 

.  5,110 

5,340 

8,620 

12,350 

97.0 

11,980 

Total  All  States.. 

.  47.860 

61,730 

57,670 

68,570 

101.8 

69,820 

’  “Other  States”  include:  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia  and  Wyoming. 

SWEET  CORN 

April  13, 1938. 

HE  acreage  of  sweet  corn  for  manufacture  (includ¬ 
ing  quick  freezing)  in  prospect  for  1938  is  nearly 
19  per  cent  below  the  1937  record-high  plantings 
of  452,850  acres.  According  to  reports  by  packers  to 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
giving  the  acreage  of  sweet  corn  they  have  in  mind  for 
planting  in  1938,  a  total  planting  of  368,270  acres  is 
in  prospect. 

The  reporting  firms  were  well  distributed  among 
practically  all  important  producing  areas.  They  grew 
or  contracted  over  70  per  cent  of  the  canning  corn  acre¬ 
age  estimated  for  1937.  In  the  important  middle- 
western  group  of  States  usually  planting  around  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  United  States  sweet  corn  acreage, 
this  season’s  prospective  plantings  are  about  20  per 
cent  below  the  1937  plantings. 

The  abandonment  of  acreage  as  a  result  of  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  and  growing  conditions  during  recent 
years  has  varied  widely.  The  abandonment  in  1932 
was  1.0  per  cent  and  in  1936  it  was  16.1  per  cent.  The 
average  loss  or  abandonment  of  planted  acreage  for  the 
8-year  period  (1930-1937)  is  6.4  per  cent. 

A  6.4  per  cent  loss  of  the  prospective  1938  plantings 
of  368,270  acres  would  leave  about  344,700  acres  for 
harvest.  A  yield  of  1.95  tons  per  acre  which  is  slightly 
less  than  the  yield  obtained  in  1937  but  representing 
approximately  average  growing  conditions  for  the  10- 
year  period  (1927-1936)  would  produce  a  crop  around 
672,200  tons  for  canning  and  freezing. 

Judging  by  past  relationships  between  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  size  of  canned  pack  of  sweet  corn,  such  a  ton¬ 


nage  may  result  in  a  pack  around  16,000,000  cases  con¬ 
taining  24  No.  2  cans,  and  provide  a  quantity  for  quick 
freezing  about  in  line  with  the  proportion  used  for 
that  purpose  in  recent  years.  The  pack  of  canned  corn 
totaled  23,500,000  cases  (No.  2  cans)  in  1937. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  groups  of  States,  the 
acreages  which  would  result  if  canners’  March  inten¬ 
tions  to  contract  and  plant  acreages  of  sweet  corn  are 
carried  out  in  1938.  Since  these  plans  may  be  modified 
before  plantings  are  actually  made,  they  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  estimates  of  the  planted  acreage  for  the 
coming  season.  They  are  to  be  considered  rather  as 
a  guide  in  making  necessary  adjustments  in  acreage 
plans  before  the  planting  operations  actually  begin. 


SWEET  CORN  FOR  MANUFACTURE 


Planted  Acreage 

Prospective  Plantings 
in  1938 

State 

1934 

1935 

(Revised)  As  per  cent  Acres 
1936  1937  of  1937  indicated 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Per  cent 

Acres 

Maine  . 

.  11,400 

15,820 

16,390 

19,000 

New  Hampshire 

730 

1,000 

830 

800 

Vermont  . 

.  1,250 

1,240 

1,350 

1,300 

84.8 

46,560 

New  York  . 

.  15,200 

22,000 

25,900 

24,300 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  5,400 

6,750 

8,100 

9,500 

Ohio  . 

.  22,600 

27,100 

27,300 

25,000 

Indiana  . 

.  40,600 

50,000 

54,000 

53,000 

Illinois  . 

.  70,000 

93,000 

97,000 

90,300 

Michigan  . 

.  6,500 

8,400 

8,460 

7,100 

79.6 

269,760 

Wisconsin  . 

.  12,600 

18,000 

22,600 

27,000 

Minnesota  . 

.  55,000 

67,200 

76,600 

76,700 

Iowa  . 

.  36,700 

60,000 

50,000 

56,000 

Nebraska  . 

.  5,420 

6,600 

4,900 

3,600 

Delaware  . 

.  2,400 

2,800 

3,560 

3,900 

Maryland  . 

.  30,000 

34,600 

34,000 

38,500 

87.6 

39,600 

Tennessee  . 

.  2,550 

3,100 

2,600 

2,800 

Washington  . 

.  600 

2,400 

1,000 

1,600 

74.1 

4,300 

Oregon  . 

.  1,600 

3,260 

3,100 

4,300 

Other  States  '.... 

.  4,140 

5.820 

6,140 

8,260 

97.7 

8,060 

Total  . 

.  323,590 

418,990 

443,720 

452,860 

81.3 

368,270 

'“Other  States”  include:  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  Oklahoma,  South 


Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Virjtinia  and  Wyoming. 

• 

CRAPE  JUICE  NOW  IN  CANS 

OR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Grape  Juice 
Industry,  grape  juice  has  been  successfully  packed 
in  cans  for  the  retail  trade  by  the  Westfield  Planters 
Co-operative  Fruit  Products,  Inc.,  of  Westfield,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  New  York.  The  cans  hold  12  ounces 
and  retail  for  ten  cents. 

Experiments  to  find  a  suitable  container  for  this 
product  had  been  carried  on  by  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  from  time  to  time,  from  1929  through  1935.  On 
the  basis  of  the  successful  results  obtained  after  this 
intensive  period  of  experimenting,  the  first  commercial 
pack  was  made  at  the  Westfield  Plant  on  February  22nd 
of  this  year  with  representatives  of  the  Can  Company 
present.  Following  this  initial  run,  several  large  packs 
were  made  during  March. 

Samples  of  the  canned  juice  from  these  packs  appear 
to  be  of  excellent  quality  and  with  all  the  original  and 
natural  flavor  of  the  fresh  grape  retained.  The  market¬ 
ing  angle  of  the  pack  is  being  thoroughly  studied  and 
from  present  indications  the  success  of  canned  grape 
juice  seems  assured. 
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CORN  SAVERS 


The  new  Husker  (right),  at  unprece¬ 
dented  speed,  will  pay  for  itself  by  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  corn  alone.  The  new  Cutter 
(below)  produces  many  more  cans  per  ton-of- 
corn  than  any  other  mechanical  cutting 
method. 


Both  of  these  ball-bearing-equipped  machines  are 
built  and  guaranteed  by  one  of  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  precision  tool  manufacturers,  Rockford  Drilling 
Machine  Division  of  Borg-Wamer  Corporation,  at 
Rockford,  Illinois. 


Write  for  descriptive  literature 
covering  ^uc  Corn  Canning 
Equipment  and  the  Jjic  Method 
of  Canning  Whole-kernel  Corn 


UNITED  COMPANY 

Westminster,  Maryland 


HAMACHEK 

PEA 

HULLING 

EQUIPMENT 


Whenever  you  desire  information  on  the 
threshing  of  green  peas  or  lima  beans,  write  us. 
We  specialize  in  this  type  of  equipment  and 
do  not  mahe  any  other  machinery  to  divide 
our  efforts. 

We  cover  this  field  thoroughly  with  efficient 
and  economical  equipment  and  nationwide 
service. 

May  we  help  you  improve  your  pea  or  lima 
bean  pack  —  and  your  profits? 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

Manufacturers  of  Vtners,  V'lner  h  eeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Cham  Ad f  asters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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THE  CANADIAN  PACKS  OF  36  AND  37 

Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
General  Manufacturers  Branch 
Ottawa — Canada 

Dominion  Statistician:  R.  H.  Coats,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  F.S.S. 
(Hon.)  Statisticien  du  Dominion  Chief,  General  Manufactures 
Branch:  A.  Cohen,  B.  Com.  Chef,  Division  des  Manufactures. 
PRELIMINARY  REPORT  RAPPORT  PRELIMINAIRE 
ON  THE  PACK  OF  SUR  LA  NISE  EN 

CANNED  FRUITS  AND  CONSERVE  DES  FRUITS 

VEGETABLES,  1937  ET  LEGUMES,  1937 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Le  Bureau  Federal  de  la 
Statistics  present^  a  prelimi-  Statistique  presente  son  rap- 
nary  report  on  the  pack  of  port  preliminaire  sur  les  con- 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  serves  de  fruits  et  de  legumes 
during  the  year  1937.  This  durant  I’annee  1937.  Ce  rap- 
report  does  not  cover  the  total  port  ne  donne  pas  le  total  des 
output  of  canned  fruits  and  conserves  de  fruits  et  de 
vegetables,  such  items  as  pine-  legumes,  certains  produits  tels 
apples  and  miscellaneous  fruits  que  les  ananas  et  divers  autres 
and  vegetables  being  omitted,  fruits  et  legumes  n’y  etant  pas 
These  statistics  were  collected  inclus.  Ces  statistiques  sont 
in  co-operation  with  the  Can-  colligees  en  cooperation  avec 
ning  Division  of  the  Dominion  la  Division  des  Conserves  du 
Department  of  Agriculture  ministere  de  I’Agriculture, 
which  furnished  the  Bureau,  at  lequel,  a  la  fin  de  chaque  saison 
the  completion  of  each  pack,  nous  fournit  une  liste  des 
with  a  list  of  firms  canning  firmes  qui  mettent  en  conserve 
each  product.  chacun  des  differents  produits. 

Table  1. — Pack  of  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  Canada, 
1936  and  1937  (Including  Domestic  Canners) 

Tableau  1. — Conserves  de  Fruits  et  de  Legumes,  Canada  1936 
et  1937  (Y  compris  conserves  domestiques) 


1937* 

1936 

Cases 

Net  Weight 
of  Contents 

Net  Weight 
Cases  of  Contents 

Caisses 

CANNED  FRUITS— 

Poids  net 
du  contenu 

Caisses  Poids  net 
du  contenu 

FRUITS  EN 
CONSERVE- 

Number 

nombre 

Pounds 

livres 

Number  Pounds 
nombre  livres 

Apples,  including  Pommes  et  poni- 

crabapples  .  392,998  15,219,818  352,892  13,152,850  mcttes 

Apricots  .  77,172  2,364,607  63,835  1,919,830  Abricots 

Blueberries  .  .50,715  1,513,892  42,005  1,199,990  Bluets 

Cherries  .  123,714  3,973,196  128,997  4,030,197  Cerises 

Peaches  .  394,490  12,139,666  438,712  12,776,169  Peches 


Pears,  Bartlett  . 

212,658 

7,063.109 

709,629 

23,194,720 

Poires,  Bartlett 

Pears,  Keiffer  . 

319,204 

10,131,847 

Poires.  Keiffer 
Prunes,  toute 

Plums,  gages,  etc... 

93,445 

2,833,398 

79,724 

2,442,121 

sortes 

Rhubarb  . 

8,726 

.325.287 

10,549 

424,793 

Rhubarbe 

Raspberries  . 

62,717 

1,750,439 

44,364 

1,293,862 

Framboises 

Gooseberries  . 

1,358 

51,761 

(2) 

(2) 

Groseilles 

Ix)ganberries  . 

49,402 

1,449,110 

42,246 

1,314,184 

Mures  de  Logan 

Strawberries  . 

56,627 

1,661,740 

37,872 

1,099,848 

FVaises 

CANNED 

LEGUMES  EN 

VEGETABLES— 

CONSERVE— 

Asparagus  . 

149,297 

3,139,823 

128,416 

2,884,068  Asperges 

Haricots  verts  c 

Beans,  green  or  wax 

522,220 

15.070,506 

466,551 

14.194.705 

jaunes 

Feves  cuites  au 

Beans,  baked,  etc...  1,291,69  8  40,814,220  1,629,84  7  54,928,253  four,  etc. 


Beets  .  42,216  1,253,991  51,564  1.514,420  Betteraves 

Carrots  .  6,444  187,220  19,583  538,010  Carottes 

Carrots  and  peas  Carottes  et  pois 

combined  .  35,144  939,789  37,857  1,024,567  combines 

Corn,  cream  of .  1,736,285  50,266,340  1,250,482  37,476,598  Mais  6gren6 

Corn  on  the  cob....  32,573  1,191,327  27,255  1,015,086  Mais  en  6pi 

Peas  .  1,822,302  52,294,085  1,538,304  46,555,952  Pois 

Pumpkin  .  71,158  2.875,475  124,421  5,157,907  Citrouille 

Spinach  .  60,467  1,807,621  40,707  1,243,235  Epinards 

Tomatoes  .  3,490,999  142,482,444  2,465,310  99,467,628  Tomates 

AUTRES 

OTHER  CANNED  PRODUITS  EN 

PRODUCTS  CONSERVE— 

Soupcs,  toutes 

Soups,  all  kinds....  2,048,774  46.757,768  2,585,864  71.914,080  sortes 

Tomato  juice  .  1,830,292  61,757,274  1,590,881  46,637,026  Jus  de  tomates 

Tomato  paste  and  .  Pate  et  purfie  de 

puree  .  158,886  6,442,981  198,750  8,206,300  tomates 


'  Preliminary  figures  subject  to  revision. — Ces  chiffres  sont  sujets  a  correction. 
(2)  Figures  not  available. — Non  collig£. 


Table  2. — Imports  by  Articles,  1936  and  1937 
Tableau  2. — Importations  par  Articles,  1936  et  1937 

1936  1937 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Quantity  Valeur  Quantite  Valeur 


CANNED  FRUITS—  Pounds  Pounds  FRUITS  EN 

livres  $  livres  $  CONSERVE— 

Peches  et  abricots 

Peaches  and  apricots  en  boites  ou  en 

in  cans  or  air-  bocaux  herm4ti- 

tight  packages  ..  4,719,221  313,863  4,705,789  296,270  ques 

Poires  en  boites. 

Pears  in  cans,  etc...  400,519  27,328  425,813  28,103  etc. 

Pineapple  in  cans.  Ananas  en  boites. 

etc .  26.205,704  907,082  20,145,127  690,561  etc. 

Fruits,  n.o.p.,  in  Fruits  n.a.e.  en 

cans,  etc .  1,257.979  89.304  1.283.544  99.225  boites,  etc. 

TOTAL  CANNED  TOTAL.  FRUITS 

FRUITS  .  32.583.423  1.337.577  26.560,273  1,114,159  EN  CONSERVE 

^CANNED  LEGUMES  EN 

VEGETABLES—  CONSERVE— 

Pounds  Pounds 

livres  $  livres  $ 

Asparagus  in  cans.  Asperges  en  boites, 

etc .  350,782  49,376  151,867  21.621  etc. 

Feves  cuites  au 

Beans.  bakc>d.  <‘tc.,  four,  en  con- 

in  cans,  etc .  325.961  19,558  221,552  14.380  serve,  etc. 

Mais  en  conserve. 

Corn  in  cans.  »tc...  65,278  3,364  52.744  2,727  etc. 

Pois  en  conserve. 

Peas  in  cans,  etc .  78,146  6,353  26,747  2,580  etc. 

Tomatoes  in  cans,  Tomates  en  con- 

etc .  1,558.142  112,827  1,211.226  86,610  serve,  etc. 

Vegetables,  n.o.p.,  L6gumes  n.a.I.  en 

in  cans,  etc .  1,011,679  66,013  999,146  82,409  conserve,  etc. 

Champignons  et 

Mushroom.s  and  truf-  truffes  en  con- 

ffles  in  cans,  etc...  263,149  50,912  307,106  49,380  serve,  etc. 

TOTAL 

TOTAL  CANNED  LEGUMES  EN 

VEGETABLES  ..  3,653,137  308,403  2,970,388  259,707  CONSERVE 

Gallons  $  Gallons  $ 

Soupes  et  prfipara- 

Soups  and  soup  pre-  tions  pour 

parations,  n.o.p .  6,905  .  12,641  soupes,  n.a.4. 

Marinades  en 

Pickles  in  bottles.  flocons,  jarres, 

jars,  etc .  16,276  29,405  16,160  28,674  etc. 

Marinades  en 

Pickles,  in  bulk .  173.420  68,216  161,388  68,358  barils 

Sauces  et  condi- 

Sauces  and  catsup  m  e  n  t  s  e  n 

in  bottles  .  119.227  214.436  115.684  207.065  bouteilles 

Sauces  and  catsuv)  Sauces  et  condi- 

in  bulk  .  33,757  13,069  26.079  12,123  ments  en  barils 

Sauces,  soy  .  96.797  29,741  104,493  31.368  Soui 


Table  3. — Exports  by  Articles,  1936  and  1937 
Tableau  3. — Exportations  par  Articles,  1936  et  1937 

1936  1937 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 


Quantity  Valeur  Quantity  Valeur 
Pounds  Pounds 

livres  $  livres  $ 

Pears,  cannerl  .  6,670,627  440,371  9,924,910  694,139  Poires,  en  conserve 

Pommes,  en  con- 

Apples.  cannerl  .  6.884,787  321,479  9,894,212  503,806  serve 

Peches.  en  con- 

Peaches,  cannedx  .  2,264,801  176,860  serve 

Fruits  en  con- 

Fruits,  canned,  or  serves  ou  en  con- 

preserved,  n.o.p...  4,916.304  384,006  4,752.054  434,696  fitures.  n.a.O. 

Beans,  canned  .  8,960.483  342,830  8,857,236  379,925  Feves,  en  conserve 

Tomatoes,  canned,  Tomates,  en  con- 

n.o.p .  15,919.266  632,876  35,880.467  1,. 540,087  serve,  n.a.4. 

Tomato  T>aste.  pulp  Pulpe,  purie  et 

and  puree  .  13,476,488  578,056  8,941,820  354,707  pate  de  tomates 

Ij<*gumes  en  boib’s 

Vegetables,  cannwl  ou  en  conserve, 

or  preserved  n.o.p.  4,390,785  316,366  5,380,342  410,521  n.a.e. 

Soupes,  toutes 

Soups,  all  kinds .  27,209,254  1.552,643  27,195,6,56  1.544,792  sortes 

Pickles,  sauces  and  Marinades,  sauce's 

catsup  .  1,917,366  .  1,626,890  et  condiments 


X  April  1  to  December  31,  1937. 

PUBLISHED  BY  AUTHORITY  OF 
THE  HON.  W.  D.  EULER,  M.P., 
MINISTER  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Here’s  exactly  what  you’re  looking 
for.  This  beet  is  exceptionally  dark 
inside,  and  is  almost  as  round  as  a 
ball.  You  can  depend  on  the  quality/ 
when  the  seed  comes  from  Woodruff. 
Order  today. 


Ajyril  18,  1938 


mnwnjoJbe.  £oU£^due.to  “SWELLS” 

A  Langsenkamp  Circulating  Reheater  Insures  All  Product  Going 
into  Cans  at  Correct  Temperature.  Economical  to  Install 


★  Langsenkamp  offers  a  complete 
line  of  equipment  for  packers  of 
tomato  products,  every  item  of  which 
is  of  the  same  high  standard  as  In¬ 
diana  Pulper,  Finishers  and  Juice 
Extractors  and  Kook -More  Koils. 


★  This  new  book, 
on  CANNING 
EQUIPMENT, 
contains  88  pages 
of  information  of 
value  to  canning 
plant  operators  and 
executives.  Ask  for 
your  copy  today 


★  This  Langsenkamp  Equipment  placed  in  line 
next  to  filling  machine  is  positive  insurance 
against  canning  a  cold  product.  It  does’nt 
matter  how  long  the  filling  may  be  delayed,  the 
first  can  filled  after  resuming  operation  is  just  as 
safe  as  the  last  one.  When  filling  machine  is 
not  operating  the  product  is  in  constant  circul¬ 
ation  from  receiving  kettle,  through  reheating 
element  and  then  hack  again.  The  product 
never  scorches  or  burns,  yet  upon  opening  valve 
to  filler  the  filling  operation  begins  just  as  if  no 
delay  had  occured. 

The  reheating  element  consists  of  a  wrought 
iron  cylinder  fourteen  feet  in  length,  which  is 
kept  filled  with  live  steam.  The  product  is  car¬ 


ried  through  this  cylinder  in  a  two  inch  stain¬ 
less  steel  tube.  For  fourteen  feet  of  travel  the 
product  in  the  tube  is  surrounded  with  live 
steam  which  brings  it  to  a  temperature  of  190° 
to  220°  Fh.  Before  entering  filling  machine 
the  product  is  thoroughly  cleansed  of  objection¬ 
able  matter  hy  passing  through  a  Langsenkamp 
Strainer. 

Canners  who  have  installed  the  Langsenkamp 
Circulating  Reheaters  in  their  lines  have  stated 
that  it  has  saved  them  hundreds  of  dollars  every 
year.  All  the  losses  sustained  by  packing  pro¬ 
duct  below  the  proper  temperature  have  been 
entirely  eliminated. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

^‘Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant’’ 

Eastern  Shore  Rcprescntatire :  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western  Representative:  JAMES 
Q.  LEAVITT  CO..  Seattle.  Wash.  Pacific  Coast  Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO.,  San 
Francisco.  Texas  Representative :  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas.  CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 


MILFORD  CONN. 

Branches  and  Shippin3  Points :  Sacramento,  Calif.;  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.;  Milford,  Conn.;  Atlanta,  Ga.; 

Toledo;  Ohio,  Mercedes,  Tex.;  Basin,  Wyo.;  Bellerose,  L  I.,  N.  Y.,  and  others. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  of  the  National  Canners  As¬ 
sociation  will  meet  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  on  Thursday,  May  19th,  at  10 :30  A.M. 

• 

A  HEARING  will  be  held  in  California  in  May  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  trade  practice  rules  for  packers  of  tomato  paste. 

• 

ELMER  BUTTERFIELD,  who  with  his  two  SOUS,  Orville 
and  Ralph,  operates  the  Eaton  Canning  Company  at 
Eaton,  Indiana,  has  purchased  the  Farmers  Canning 
Company  at  Dunreith,  Indiana,  which  since  1903  has 
packed  tomatoes  and  tomato  puree.  Orville  Butterfield 
will  manage  this  latter  plant. 

• 

ABOUT  $5,000  fire  damage  was  done  the  Monmouth 
Canning  Company  plant  at  Portland,  Maine,  recently. 
The  fire  began  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  building.  An 
automatic  sprinkler  system  had  practically  extin¬ 
guished  the  fire  by  the  time  firemen  arrived. 

• 

PACKERS  OF  CALIFORNIA  RIPE  OLIVES  are  arranging  to 
make  displays  at  both  the  New  York  and  the  San 
Francisco  Expositions.  An  advertising  campaign  over 
an  extended  period  is  also  receiving  consideration. 

• 

LOUIS  CHARLES  DE  LISLE,  Campbell  Soup  Company’s 
first  chef,  who  was  retired  in  1929,  was  presented  with 
a  silver  tray  on  his  eightieth  birthday  by  the  Directors 
of  the  firm.  A.  C.  Dorrance,  President  of  the  company, 
made  the  presentation. 

• 

G.  A.  NEWHOUSE  &  SON,  Yorktown,  Indiana,  is  build¬ 
ing  a  new  cannery  for  corn,  tomatoes  and  beans. 

ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION  have  been  filed  for  the 
Lantz  Sliced  Cheese  Corporation  at  Boise,  Idaho.  E.  G. 
Lantz  heads  the  company  with  Harry  S.  Kessler, 
Secretary  Treasurer. 

JOSEPH  c.  CHENEY,  of  Yakima,  Washington,  special 
Federal  mediator  in  the  dispute  between  salmon 
packers  and  organized  fishermen,  says  that  a  basis  of 
settlement  has  been  reached  and  that  both  sides  have 
assured  him  that  the  industry  will  soon  be  operating. 
The  dispute  threatened  to  tie  up  the  salmon  packing 
industry,  employing  20,000  people,  one  from  which  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  secures  a  revenue  which  pays  61  % 
of  the  cost  of  running  the  Territorial  government. 

• 

BECAUSE  THE  INDUSTRY  is  interested  in  the  work  the 
American  Can  Company  is  doing  to  further  the  cause 
of  canned  foods  through  the  Canco  speaking  service, 
the  list  of  appointments  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
under  the  title  “Canco’s  Mr.  Sturdy  Speaks”. 

• 

DIRECTORS  OP  CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  INC., 
April  13th  declared  the  second  quarterly  interim 
dividend  of  50  cents  a  share  on  its  common  stock, 
payable  May  14th  to  holders  of  record,  April  23rd. 


EDWARD  ARCHER,  President  of  the  Rolfe  Brokerage 
Company,  Milwaukee,  died  April  2nd  in  Milwaukee,  as 
a  result  of  an  apoplectic  stroke. 

• 

H.  WELDON  RUFF,  son  of  the  late  H.  M.  Ruff,  will 
continue  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  H.  M.  Ruff 
Canning  Company  at  Woodbine,  Pennsylvania,  under 
the  name  of  the  Weldon  Packing  Company. 

• 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OP  TECHNOLOGY  will  con¬ 
duct  a  course  in  food  technology  from  June  13th  to 
July  1st.  The  school  is  intended  for  college  students 
with  some  technical  training,  or  for  those  with  some 
experience  in  the  food  industries. 

• 

ROSS  W.  MORRIS  is  entering  into  the  food  brokerage 
business  at  Greenfield,  Indiana,  as  the  Indiana 
Brokerage  Company. 

• 

RHODESDALE  CANNING  COMPANY,  Rhodesdale,  Mary¬ 
land,  is  adding  equipment  for  the  packing  of  asparagus 
this  season.  The  company  reports  peas  as  looking  fine 
and  that  planting  of  stringless  beans  is  to  begin  soon. 

• 

F.  M.  STEVENS  CANNERY  at  Cape  May,  New  Jersey 
will  not  operate  this  season. 

• 

RALPH  H.  WHITMORE,  formerly  Vice-President  in 
charge  of  Pacific  Coast  districts  of  the  General  Food 
Sales  Company,  has  been  appointed  Western  sales 
manager,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco. 

• 

MARYLAND  RETAIL  GROCERS  ASSOCIATION  will  meet  at 
Hagerstown  on  May  8th  and  9th,  and  is  expected  to 
attract  a  large  attendance.  Discussion  of  the  State’s 
Lost  Leader  Law  and  the  Maryland  Fair  Trade  Act, 
will  be  features  of  the  business  sessions.  Senator  Mil¬ 
lard  E.  Tydings,  Governor  Nice,  State’s  Attorney- 
General  Herbert  O’Connor  and  Mayor  Jackson  of  Balti¬ 
more,  are  slated  to  attend. 

• 

NEW  JERSEY  ASSOCIATION  OF  RETAIL  GROCERS  will  hold 
its  51st  Annual  Convention  at  Atlantic  City,  May  15th 
and  16th. 

• 

A  TRADE  PRACTICE  CONFERENCE  for  the  tomato  paste 
manufacturing  industry  is  to  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  May  5th,  at  10  A.M.  All  members  of 
the  industry  are  invited  to  attend. 

THE  31st  annual  EDITION  OF  METAL  STATISTICS,  the 
well  known  statistical  reference  book  on  iron,  steel, 
nonferrous  metal,  fuel  and  miscellaneous  economic 
subjects,  has  just  been  published  by  American  Metal 
Market,  111  John  Street,  New  York  City.  Size 
6"  X  4"  X  1",  cloth  bound ;  contents  over  600  pages.  It 
sells  for  $2.00  per  copy. 


fc- 


INVESTIGATE 
STERILIZED  SPICES 

ALL  SPICE  CONTAINS  MOLD  AND  BACTERIA 
AND  MAY  BE  THE  SOURCE  OF  YOUR  TROUBLE 

The  Griffith  Laboratories  are  the  first  to  produce 
Sterilized  Spices  which  give  to  your  products  stabil¬ 
ity  and  longer  life,  improved  taste  and  flavor,  eli¬ 
minating  molds  and  bacteria  that  are  so  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  food  spoilage. 

Griffith's  STERILIZED  SPICES,  covered  by  patents, 
are  available  either  individually  or  in  mixtures  for 
any  seasoning  purpose  or  we  will  sterilize  your  own 
private  formulas  if  you  desire. 

There  is  only  slight  increase  in  cost. 

Write  today  to 

THE  GRIFFITH  LABORATORIES 

1415  W.  37th  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TORONTO,  ONT.  PASSAIC,  N.  J. 
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PLANTERS  I  brace  hand  made  baskets  with  top  keg 
hoop  and  galvanized  center  wire 


TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 


PUNTERS  MNNUFACIORINS  COMPtNr.INC. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 


Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  i  baskets  instead  of  old 
Fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space  and 
money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  Planters  superior  packages  have  set 
the  pace.  Four  types,  four  prices.  Writefor  prices  and  samples. 


Largest  inaniifavtitrcrs  of  fruit  and  vegetable  packages 
in  the  United  States. 


Hydro-Geared  Grader 

embodies  the  experience  of  over  fifty  years  of  pea  grader 
building.  Using  a  full  10  feet  of  sieving  surface,  all  except 
the  larger  sizes  of  peas  are  screened  out  within  feet  of 
the  feed  end,  leaving  Ih  feet  for  exact  grading.  These 
peas  ate  floated  in  water  back  to  the  next  sieve  receiving 
a  thorough  wash.  Canners  are  assured  not  only  the  best 
machine  available  for  the  purpose  but  a  higher  return  For 
their  improved  quality  packs. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTTCO. 

“The  Original  Grader  House" 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Economical 

Dependable 

Insurance 

Protection 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE 

SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER, 

Incorporated 

Chicago 

OVER  THIRTY  YEARS  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  SERVICE  TO 

THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

Specialized 

Demonstrated 

Service 

Efficiency 
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SELLING  NEARBY  TRADE 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


IN  a  column  intended  to  be  of  service  to  all  readers 
all  the  time  certain  subjects  are  up  for  discussion 
again  and  again.  You  may  settle  your  problems  to 
your  entire  satisfaction  one  year,  and  twelve  months 
later  some  other  canner,  having  missed  or  forgotten 
the  suggested  solution  to  your  inquiry,  comes  along  and 
asks  what  he  ought  to  do.  This  situation  accounts  for 
a  certain  amount  of  repetition  in  the  pages  of  “Better 
Profits”.  All  this  is  written  in  explanation  of  the 
answer  which  follows  to  an  interested  reader. 

A  subscriber  in  Michigan  writes : 

“Last  year  we  looked  around  for  distribution 
near  our  plant  and  concluded  the  best  we  could  do 
was  to  sell  direct  to  retail  grocers  in  a  market 
where  the  best  distributor  claimed  he  was  carrying 
all  the  lines  he  ought  to  offer.  We  went  ahead 
with  the  plan  after  giving  him  every  opportunity 
to  fill  our  orders.  Now  we  find  our  goods  have  not 
cleaned  up  from  retailers’  stocks  any  too  well,  and 
we  are  afraid  we  will  not  get  good  support  from 
them  when  we  start  booking  orders  for  delivery 
’  when  packed.  What  do  you  think  we  should  do?” 

Probably  in  few  lines  of  business  will  you  find  any 
more  serious  problems  to  be  worked  out  than  in  the 
canning  business.  I  often  wonder  if  it  is  not  just  this 
that  causes  so  many  of  us  to  stay  in  the  business  year 
after  year  when  each  pack  becomes  a  gamble.  We  no 
doubt  like  the  battle  and  enjoy  winning  a  good  fight 
so  much  we  just  continue  butting  our  heads  up  against 
stone  walls  of  dealer  opposition  that  would  send  many 
others  into  far  different  fields.  Certainly  the  canner 
anxious  to  develop  distribution  near  home  can  ijot  be 
blamed  for  wanting  to  sell  all  he  can  within  the  logical 
range  of  his  factory.  Nor  can  he  be  blamed  for  seem¬ 
ing  to  override  at  times  logical  objections  of  distri¬ 
butors  to  his  suggested  plan  of  operation. 

In  the  first  place,  a  wholesale  grocer  refusing  to 
stock  additional  non-advertised  lines  is  a  customer  any 
canner  ought  to  be  proud  to  have,  once  he  is  secured. 
Such  a  buyer  will  be  loath  to  discontinue  your  line, 
once  it  is  established  among  his  customers  and  is  worth 
your  best  efforts  in  salesmanship.  There  is  a  serious 
question  in  my  mind,  however,  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
ever  selling  retail  trade  direct  in  any  market,  unless, 
over  a  period  of  years,  one  learns  conclusively  that 
apparently  a  needed  jobber  will  not  stock  a  line. 

Competition  being  what  it  is  today  in  the  wholesaling 
of  canned  foods,  it  seems  as  if  any  jobber  must 
seriously  consider  the  reduction  of  lines  instead  of 
additions  to  them.  In  the  second  place,  every  jobber 
needs  all  the  business  he  can  get  from  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  customers,  rather  than  a  great  deal  of 
small  business  scattered  among  a  large  number  of 
retail  distributors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  retail 
dealer  in  foods  in  1938  needs  to  restrict  his  lines 
instead  of  adding  to  them.  Every  day  he  must  buy 
a  great  many  supplies  direct  from  the  packer,  com¬ 


mission  man  or  what  have  you.  All  this  takes  capital. 
If  the  dealer  is  doing  a  credit  business  he  finds  money 
hard  to  get  and  money  on  hand  decreasing  rather  than 
increasing.  No  matter  how  attractive  your  proposi¬ 
tion  may  look  to  him,  let  him  order  substantially  from 
you  and  his  purchases  from  his  jobber  must  be 
decreased,  the  jobbers  sales  fall  off  and  he  is  less  able  to 
serve  his  trade  efficiently.  You  then  have  been  doing 
just  what  you  did  not  intend  to  do  when  you  entered 
the  market.  You  have  been  helping  by  means  of  your 
direct  sales  to  tear  down  a  jobbing  business.  Whether 
or  not  you  finally  enter  successfully  any  certain  market 
you  should  leave  the  way  open  to  later  complete  co¬ 
operation  by  the  principal  jobber  at  least. 

Another  manner  in  which  you  may  unconsciously 
create  jobber  dislike  for  your  operations  is  by  means 
of  slowing  down  his  operations.  You  start  selling 
direct  to  his  customers,  they  like  your  goods  and  push 
them,  thus  decreasing  current  purchases  from  their 
wholesaler.  This  leaves  the  wholesale  grocer  with  an 
investment  in  stock  on  which  he  realizes  a  decreased 
rate  of  turnover,  which  in  turn  increases  his  cost  of 
doing  business.  He  can  not  take  the  matter  up 
strenuously  with  his  customers  but  his  stocks  in  your 
commodity  line  are  standing  still.  The  following 
season  he  still  has  goods  on  hand  intended  for  his 
customers  and  which  they  did  not  take  because  their 
purchases  from  you  did  not  create  new  business  from 
new  users  of  your  product  but  instead,  transferred 
movement  from  his  stocks  to  yours.  Let  this  happen 
once  in  a  market  and  the  doors  of  the  wholesale  house 
affected  are  closed  to  you  forever. 

Suppose  you  call  on  the  jobber  you  want  to  interest 
in  your  line.  If  he  does  not  warm  up  to  it,  your  first 
move  is  to  cover  the  retail  trade  and  endeavor  to 
interest  his  customers  in  ordering  your  goods  to  be 
billed  through  him.  Right  here  you  can  do  a  lot  to  hold 
his  interest  in  your  line.  Usually  a  retail  salesman 
under  such  circumstances  says  the  sales  work  is  being 
done  for  so  and  so,  wholesale  grocers,  that  no  doubt 
they  will  fill  all  the  fine  orders  that  have  been  taken, 
but  that  if  anything  happens  he  will  bill  and  ship 
direct  to  the  retail  customer.  This  is  just  the  way  in 
which  to  not  get  the  wanted  co-operation  from  the 
jobber.  Instead,  tell  your  prospective  customers  that 
you  are  very  much  in  hopes  that  the  jobber  will  fill 
your  orders  but  that  in  case  he  does  not,  the  whole 
transaction  is  off  and  will  remain  off  until  the  jobber 
does  stock  the  line,  or  will  at  least  fill  opening  orders. 

For  several  years  I  have  known  of  a  canner  out  of 
luck  as  far  as  whole-hearted  co-operation  from  a  jobber 
is  concerned,  that  has  kept  his  line  in  distribution  in 
an  important  market  because  he  did  good  sales  work 
and  never  looked  first  for  the  stock  order.  A  year  or 
two  ago  the  line  might  well  have  been  without  a  home 
but  the  local  sales  representative  stood  his  ground  and 
insisted  a  leading  jobber  in  town  fill  retail  orders, 
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nothing  more.  The  trade  was  covered,  orders  taken,  , 
early  stock  shipments  made  and  today,  with  no  adver¬ 
tising  support  from  the  distributor,  the  line  is  still  one 
of  the  best  sellers  in  canned  vegetables  in  a  city  of 
300,000. 

From  time  to  time  you  will  be  teased  by  offers  from 
retailers  to  buy  direct  who  are  opening  super  markets 
which  in  their  opinion  are  destined  to  become  in  a  short 
time,  giants  in  the  field  of  food  distribution.  Such 
sales-openings  are  available  all  the  time.  It’s  strictly 
up  to  you  as  to  whether  or  not  you  sell  as  requested. 
Jobbers  may  take  exception  to  your  action;  retail 
dealers  later  approached  to  stock  your  goods  will  not 
feel  kindly  toward  something  featured  by  the  price 
cutting  super  market,  but  the  sales  volume  from  the 
single  outlet  may  be  as  large  as  that  to  be  had  from  an 
old  line  jobber  selling  several  established  lines  of 
canned  foods. 

Getting  back  to  the  case  of  our  reader  who  has  sold 
the  retailer  direct,  and  finds  he  is  up  against  something 
now  when  he  starts  out  for  future  orders,  the  case 
seems  to  be  one  calling  for  some  more  good  selling 
and  not  to  the  retailer  either!  The  line  has  been 
established  in  some  good  stores,  a  few  dealers  want  to 
continue  it.  The  jobber  probably  will  still  be  luke¬ 
warm  toward  it  but  you  can’t  blame  him,  really.  The 
thing  to  do  in  this  case  is  to  see  the  wholesaler,  outline 
the  whole  situation  to  him  and  announce  your  future 
policy  as  one  that  protects  the  jobber  100  per  cent. 
Today  there  is  no  other  way,  inasmuch  as  the  trend  of 
final  food  distribution  is  toward  the  independent  retail 
dealer,  supplied  by  the  independent  wholesale  grocer 
without  voluntary  advertising  or  merchandising  hook¬ 
ups.  Corporate  chains  and  voluntary  groups  as  well 
are  still  feeling  the  effect  of  the  Robinson-Patman  bill, 
and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  feel  them  for  some  time 
to  come. 

If  distribution  is  to  be  maintained  in  the  market 
sold  direct  last  season,  if  you  are  to  continue  working 
tow^ard  jobber  co-operation  eventually,  sell  the  dealers 
who  have  become  interested  in  your  line,  but  turn  the 
profit  over  to  the  wholesaler  whom  you  wish  to  interest 
in  your  line.  Bill  the  goods  yourself  if  necessary,  make 
the  collections  and  furnish  the  jobber  with  a  detailed 
account  of  each  transaction.  Few  if  any  wholesalers 
will  remain  adamant  in  the  face  of  such  support.  The 
chances  are  nine  out  of  ten  that  another  season  that 
he  will  do  the  selling,  billing  and  collecting  for  you. 

As  a  last  resort,  if  the  jobber  will  not  accept  the 
profit  or  his  margin  of  profit  on  goods  you  have  sold, 
look  around  for  the  super  market  that  will  take  your 
line  and  advertise  it  as  one  of  their  leaders.  Many 
.supers  buy  more  than  the  wholesale  grocers  you  might 
interest;  many  supers  will  go  on  to  larger  stores  and 
more  established  methods  of  doing  business.  All 
ousiness  is  a  gamble  anyway.  You  might  as  well  gamble 
1  hat  your  line  will  grow  with  the  super  you  sell  instead 
of  the  many  smaller  stores  you  might  continue  to 
interest  in  your  line.  But  as  to  continuing  to  sell  all 
retail  dealers  direct  because  jobbing  support  is  lacking 
at  the  moment,  this  casts  too  much  of  a  burden  on  your 
management.  Better  cut  it  out  altogether. 


MARDELAH 

FIRST  EARLY  OUR  NEW  EARLYSWEET 

100%  &4iatcuU.yuMUiiu/ti  WJJbb 

55  doL/s  to  canning 
26  inches .  vigorous ,  dark 

^  2^  inches, straight,  blunt, 

full,  hqht  green  borne 

ujrinkled,  small,  medium  green 

"T  ADAPTABILITY: 

As  earig  and  hardg  as  A I  ah 
and  equal  to  the  best 
Surprise  m  canning  quohtg 
and  color 

Offered  to  Conners  First  in  1935 

Om  UlarJelah  this  qear 


BOOK  youR 

FUTURE  ORDER 

While 

ACREAGE  is  AVAILABLE 


WASHBURN -WILSON 
SEED  COMPANY 


Moscow 


Idaho 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


RESALE  PRICE  CONTRACTING 

SENTIMENT  among  manufacturers  of  food  and 
grocery  products  is  definitely  against  any  wide¬ 
spread  utilization  of  resale  price  maintenance  con¬ 
tracting  as  a  means  for  stabilizing  retail  markets  for 
such  products,  Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  the  As-' 
sociated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  intimated 
this  week. 

The  disclosure  of  the  AGMA  leader  came  somewhat 
as  a  surprise,  inasmuch  as  a  number  of  manufacturers 
within  recent  weeks  were  understood  to  be  seriously 
considering  the  limited  adoption  of  such  contracts  as  a 
means  for  effectively  curbing  the  growing  wave  of 
price  cutting,  which  has  engulfed  retail  food  trade 
circles  throughout  the  country  since  the  first  of  the 
year. 

The  manufacturers,  it  is  indicated,  will  continue  to 
place  their  faith  in  state  anti-loss  leader  statutes  as  the 
most  effective  curb  for  predatory  price  cutting.  The 
favored  vehicle  for  this  purpose  is  the  model  loss-leader 
bill  developed  some  months  ago  by  the  National  Food 
and  Grocery  Conference  Committee,  which  sets  a  floor 
price  below  which  a  dealer  may  not  legally  sell. 

Inasmuch  as  but  a  few  of  the  state  legislatures  have 
met  since  this  bill  was  recommended,  no  general  action 
has  as  yet  been  possible  on  it.  Some  14  or  15  states 
now  have  bills  corresponding  roughly  to  the  conference 
committee  measure,  and  a  general  drive  for  state  enact¬ 
ment  of  such  laws  will  be  launched  when  the  state 
legislatures  convene  next  January. 


this  type  of  distribution.  In  recent  years,  it  has  be¬ 
come  common  practice,  when  competitive  influences 
were  an  issue,  to  resort  to  the  old  “there  ought  to  be  a 
law”  formula.  There  are  growing  indications,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  food  trade  is  beginning  to  feel  that  it  has 
enough  laws  already,  and  aside  from  industry-wide 
support  for  uniform  state  loss-leader  legislation,  and 
some  few  cases  of  industry  group  support  for  the  new 
Patman  federal  chain  store  bill,  all  is  quiet  along  the 
legislative  front. 

FOOD  INDUSTRY  SALES 

URRENT  reports  indicate  that  while  dollar  food 
sales  volume  is  roughly  10  per  cent  below  last 
year,  tonnage  sales  are  holding  up  fairly  well. 
Current  slackness  in  sales  at  wholesale,  therefore,  may 
be  attributed  largely  to  the  smaller  inventories  cur¬ 
rently  held  by  retailers  of  food  products,  and  the  hand- 
to-mouth  type  of  buying  which  retailers  are  now 
practicing. 

Illustrative  of  sales  trends  in  manufactured  foods  is 
the  current  statements  of  General  Foods  Corporation, 
covering  the  first  quarter  of  1938.  This  company, 
which  produces  a  representative  line  of  manufactured 
food  products,  reports  that  case  sales  of  its  products 
during  the  first  quarter  were  2.65  per  cent  under  the 
company’s  record  first  quarter  of  1937, — certainly  not 
a  bad  showing  in  view  of  the  evident  loss  of  faith  in 
current  values  and  sales  possibilities  for  foods  on  the 
part  of  many  distributors. 


SUPERS  BLAMED^ — Resposibility  for  prevalent 
widespread  price-cutting,  which  is  carrying  retail 
prices  for  many  nationally  known  products  below  in¬ 
voice  cost  to  the  dealer,  is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  super¬ 
markets  by  trade  commentators. 

Other  forms  of  distribution,  corporate  chains  and 
independents  alike,  have  been  cutting  prices  both  to 
prevent  inroads  into  their  volume  by  the  supers  and  to 
combat  lessening  consumption  incidental  to  the  reces¬ 
sion,  it  is  contended. 

Just  how  the  march  of  the  supers  is  to  be  arrested, 
however,  is  something  which  has  the  best  minds  in  the 
industry  puzzled.  Mere  size  alone,  it  is  pointed  out,  is 
not  illegal.  If  the  supers  fill  a  needed  place  in  food 
distribution,  it  is  added,  they  are  here  to  stay,  and  the 
current  rapid  rate  of  expansion  of  such  retailing 
organizations  would  indicate  that  the  supers  are  very 
much  in  the  food  distributing  picture. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  current  furore  anent  the 
disruptive  influences  of  the  supers  is  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  no  cry  for  legislation  to  hold  the  growth  of 


FOOD  PRICE  OUTLOOK 

STANDARD  STATISTICS,  INC.,  in  a  special  review 
of  the  near-term  outlook  for  the  food  industry, 
says :  “Consumption  of  food  products  is  displaying 
characteristic  stability,  despite  the  decline  in  payrolls 
and  in  consumer  buying  power  resulting  from  the  de- 
and  in  consumer  buying  power  resulting  from  the 
depression.  According  to  current  estimates  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Food  Distribution,  the  tonnage 
volume  of  retail  food  sales  is  approximating  that  of  a 
year  ago,  although,  because  retailers  are  reducing  in¬ 
ventories,  manufacturers’  tonnage  volumes  are  below 
1937  levels.  The  smaller  volume  of  wholesale  shipments 
is  being  reflected  in  a  10%  decline  in  dollar  value,  while 
retail  dollar  sales  volume,  despite  well  sustained  ton¬ 
nage,  is  7%  to  8%  below  that  of  last  year. 

“A  part  of  the  drop  in  dollar  retail  sales  reflects 
lower  prices  established  by  manufacturers  of  some 
products  as  a  result  of  reduced  raw  material  costs,  but 
a  considerable  portion  is  due  to  sharply  increased  com- 
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PHILLIPS  CAIM  COMPANY 

^^anufaclurers  of  (Paclcen  Saniiary  Gam 
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PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COIHPAIMY,  Inc. 

^acken  of  T^killips  Delicious  Qualiiif  CanneJ  QooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  L.S.A. 


WASHER 


SANITARY  CAN 

and  STERILIZER 


HANSEN 


Swivel  Drive  Pulley  Bracket 
Allows  Belt  to  Be  Run  in  Any 
Direction  to  Suit  Can  Runways. 


Inlet  Can  Chute  Can  Be 
Turned  in  Opposite 
Direction  if  Required. 


Automatic  Starting 
and  Stopping  Device. 


VT^OU  never  have  to  worry  about 
s[>oilage  caused  by  unclean  cans--- 
wben  you  tise  a  Hansen  Sanitary  Can 
Washer.  Every  can  is  absolutely  clean, 
liot  and  dry  when  delivered  at  the  fill¬ 
er.  There’s  not  a  chance  for  bacteria 
or  condensed  moisture  to  remain. 


Strap  Iron  Supix>rts 
to  Ceiling. 


Cans  Cannot  Jam  or  Be 
Crushed;  Positive  Feed. 


Steam  Space 
Between  Arrows. 


Water  Space 
Between 
Arrows. 


Write  for  complete  information  on  this 
meehanieally  driven  washer  that  starts 
and  stops  automatically  with  filler. 
Carries  cans  through  in  a  given  time- 
cans  can’t  roll  through  without*  being 
cleansed,  or  sto{>ped  by  steam  pressure 
against  can  bottoms.  Never  any  jam¬ 
ming  or  crushing  of  cans.  Easy  to 
operate— requires  very  little  power— 
o(;cupies  small  space— assures  long  life 
of  satisfactory  service. 


Combined  Water  and 
Steam  Space. 


Wheel  Moulds  Can  and  Tends 
to  Straighten  and  Hold  from 
All  Sides  so  as  to  Prevent 
Crushing  when  Filler  Stops. 


Draining  Space 
Between  Arrows. 


NOTE:  Steam  and  Water 
Nozzles  cannot  be  seen 
because  bottom  of  can 
faces  outward. 


HANSEN  CANNING 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

Cedarburg,  VII is..  U  S.  A. 


Can  Hooks  Can  Be  Lifted 
Out  and  Replaced  With¬ 
out  Use  of  Tools. 


Waste  Water 
Drain  Pipe. 


Inter  mountain  Representative : 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  1st  Sec.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Ogden,  Utah 
1955  1st  Avenue  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


California  Representative : 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
206-210  1st  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Seaboard  Representative: 

WM.  T.  HOWETH,  Lewes,  Del. 
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petition  among  retail  outlets.  The  number  of  super¬ 
markets  has  expanded  substantially  in  recent  months, 
and  price-cutting  by  these  organizations,  together  with 
the  contraction  of  consumer  buying  power,  has  un¬ 
settled  prices  throughout  the  grocery  field. 

“Thus  far,  the  curtailment  of  profit  margins  incident 
to  retail  price  slashing  has  not  extended  beyond  the 
retailers.  The  latter,  nevertheless,  are  exerting  pres¬ 
sure  on  their  supply  sources,  and  wholesalers  and 
manufacturers  may  soon  be  compelled  to  assume  part 
of  the  burden  of  competitive  price  policies.  In  other 
words,  numerous  manufacturers  will  be  obliged  to 
hasten  the  reductions  of  normally  stable  prices  which 
otherwise  would  be  made  only  after  a  more  prolonged 
period  of  low  raw  material  costs.  Some  part  of  the 
benefit  now  accruing  from  reduced  prices  for  basic 
economies  will  thus  be  lost.  In  view  of  the  price  situa¬ 
tion,  the  outlook  for  food  processors  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  has  been  somewhat  impaired.” 

AND  NOW— BABY  FOODS! 

INTEREST  in  the  promotion  of  food  products 
particularly  adapted  to  infant  diets  has  gradually 
increased  during  the  last  few  years  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  in  the 
grocery  trade.  Activities  already  under  way  indicate, 
however,  that  National  Baby  Week,  May  2nd  to  May 
8th  will,  this  year,  assume  record  proportions  through 
special  sales  drives  from  manufacturers  and  special 
displays  and  promotions  through  retail  grocery  stores. 
This  particular  “week”,  which  developed  some  years 
ago  as  a  means  of  capitalizing  on  Child  Health  Day,  has 
been  a  popular  one  in  the  sales  calendars  of  the  drug 
trade  and  department  stores,  for  their  infant  depart¬ 
ments.  Producers  of  canned  strained  foods,  distributing 
through  the  grocery  field,  however,  have  gradually  built 
up  an  interest  through  these  outlets,  and  this  year  the 
Gerber  Products  Company,  through  its  advertising 
agency.  Federal  Advertising  Agency  of  New  York  City, 
is  obtaining  extensive  interest  throughout  the  entire 
trade. 

• 

A  NEW  CANNERY  sponsored  by  the  Marshallville 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  financed  by  local  citizens 
has  been  opened  at  Marshallville,  Georgia,  for  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  peaches,  pimientos  and  asparagus.  Arrangement 
has  been  made  with  Pomona  Products  Company, 
Griffin,  Georgia,  to  act  as  distributor  for  the  plant’s 
output.  Officers  of  the  new  cannery  are  B.  B.  Murph, 
President ;  Harry  Richard,  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager ;  Charles  Haslam,  Secretary-Treasurer.  These 
together  with  Clarke  and  Jerome  Walker  constitute  the 
directors. 

• 

THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD  has  opened 
hearings  at  San  Francisco  on  charges  of  Wagner  Act 
violations  against  sixteen  California  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  canning  concerns.  The  point  at  issue  is  whether 
or  not  the  companies  interfered  in  the  struggle  between 
two  unions  for  dominance  among  cannery  workers. 
Charles  A.  Wood  is  trial  examiner  and  all  cases  have 
been  consolidated  into  one. 


MAINE  CANNERS  LAUNCH  SWEET  CORN 
CAMPAIGN 

HE  Maine  Canners’  Association  has  approved 
plans  for  a  campaign  featuring  State  of  Maine 
Sweet  Corn  to  run  during  April,  May  and  June. 
The  program  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Maine 
Development  Commission  and  its  merchandising  and 
advertising  counselors,  Brooke,  Smith,  French  & 
Dorrance,  Inc.,  of  New  York.  Newspaper  advertising 
is  being  scheduled  for  thirty-eight  newspapers  in 
eighteen  of  the  larger  cities  along  the  Atlantic  Slope 
as  far  South  as  Washington  and  selected  inland  cities 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

Special  feature  of  the  campaign  will  be  tie-up  pro¬ 
motion  of  private  brands  of  Maine  Sweet  Corn  packed 
by  members  of  the  Maine  Canners’  Association  and 
controlled  by  chain  stores,  voluntary  chains  and  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  jobbers.  Many  of  these  brands  will  be 
advertised  in  space  adjoining  the  weekly  and  semi¬ 
weekly  insertions  in  the  newspapers  selected  for  the 
general  campaign.  It  was  announced  by  Sturges 
Dorrance,  President  of  the  agency,  that  chain  store 
organizations  are  planning  cooperative  tie-ups  in  their 
own  newspaper  advertising  and  radio  programs,  with 
special  window  and  store  displays  and  promotions. 

Grocery  trade  papers  will  be  scheduled  and  point-of- 
sale  advertising  and  store  displays  will  be  distributed 
to  feature  both  private  and  house  brands  of  the  fancy 
grades  of  sweet  corn  packed  in  Maine. 

Officials  of  the  Maine  Development  Commission  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  compaign  now  scheduled  is  but  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  larger  and  broader  national  campaign  to 
be  launched  in  the  interest  of  State  of  Maine  Sweet 
Corn  this  fall,  to  continue  through  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1939.  Similar  campaigns  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  to  feature  State  of  Maine  Blueberries,  which 
represent  95  per  cent  of  the  national  blueberry  pack. 

The  State  of  Maine  pioneered  as  the  first  State  in 
the  Union  to  produce  Canned  Sweet  Corn.  Isaac 
Winslow,  an  earnest  Maine  farmer,  first  experimented 
in  the  canning  of  Sweet  Corn  over  99  years  ago,  per¬ 
fecting  his  invention  of  the  “steam  retort”  which  made 
possible  the  canning  of  fresh  foods  for  the  first  time 
some  14  years  later.  His  success  established  canning 
as  a  major  industry  and  placed  the  State  of  Maine  as 
the  first  State  to  offer  canned  foods  to  the  world. 

Maine  Sweet  Corn  has  always  rated  a  premium  price 
but  this  is  the  first  campaign  attempted  by  the  Maine 
canners  to  widen  their  markets  and  to  tell  the  con¬ 
sumer  their  story.  Copy  will  emphasize  the  rigid  con¬ 
trol  and  supervision  and  inspection  exercised  in  pack¬ 
ing  corn  in  Maine,  grown  from  tested  hybrid  seed, 
supervision  of  soil  fertilization,  Maine  Department  of 
Agriculture  check  of  the  growing  crop,  a  climate  known 
to  be  perfect  for  corn  cultivation,  inspection  and 
selection  of  the  ripening  crop,  picked  and  packed  in 
the  span  of  a  few  hours,  to  retain  the  natural  sugars 
and  milk  and  insuring  the  tenderness  and  flavor  that 
is  distinctive  of  State  of  Maine  Sweet  Corn. 
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HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 


INCORPORATBD 


DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 

Ha  ve  met  the  test  of  the  canning  industry. 
Strong  and  ruggedly  constructed,  will  last 
longer.  Ask  for  samples. 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  canners 
%  field  hampers  in  the  u  orld. 

DIVPRQinr  manufacturing  CO. 

nifLIlUlUL  MURFREESBORO.  N.C. 


All-Steel 


Life-time  Construction 


Viner  Feeder 


Strong  and  rugged  in  con¬ 
struction  that  endures  season 
after  season,  the  CRCO  All- 
Steel  Feeder  is  appealing  to 
packers  who  want  better 
equipment  with  lower  main¬ 
tenance  costs. 


Designed  To  Prevent  Clogging 

This  exclusive  feature  elminates  any  mechanical  means  of  distribution 
and  j)revents  overloading  the  cylinder. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
COLUMBUS.  WIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  CAN. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
James  0-  Leavitt  &  Co. 
Ogden,  Utah 


Send  for  complete 
Catalog  No.  381. 
Over  172  pages. 


C^Jm-HuJer 


Comfiantf,  Ineorfiorafed 
NIttGfItta  fttlLS,  N.V. 


Kyler  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 

RADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 


FEWEST  PARTS 


“/t  has  everything  with  half  the  parts”’ 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Comptuiy,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Eguipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


From  FIELD  to  WAREHOUSE 


Sweet  corn  must  be  intelligently  and  carefully  handled.  It  must  be  gathered  at  the  right  time  and  it  must 
be  dried  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  the  proper  moisture  content  conducive  to  good  germination. 


HUSKING  CREW  IN  A  MINNESOTA  FIELD 


“BLOOD  TELLS” 


ONE  UNIT  OF  OUR  OLIVIA,  MINN.  PLANT 


308  W.  WASHINGTON  ST. 


BREEDERS  AND  GROWERS— PEAS— BEANS— SWEET  CORN— FOR  QUALITY  PACKERS 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Pea  Planting  and  Soil  Preparation  Interrupted — Active  Buying 
Has  Not  Set  in — Listen  to  the  Advice  of  Your  Friends — 

50  Per  Cent  Packs  Look  Large  Enough. 

Greetings — You  do  not  want  Easter  greetings, 
you  want  to  know  if  the  market  prices  on  canned 
foods  have  begun  to  advance,  and  whether  or 
not  the  buyers  have  come  out  of  their  winter-hiberna¬ 
tion  (sleep)  and  begun  to  buy  as  human  beings.  And 
so  do  we.  But  while  we  are  waiting  this  much  desired 
consummation,  the  world  might  do  a  lot  worse  than 
try  to  understand  what  this  Easter  means,  and  what 
it  meant  in  changing  the  old  world  into  a  place  fit  to 
live — and  do  business.  It  may  seem  trite  but  we  believe 
it  true,  that  if  the  world  did  know  that,  and  put  it  into 
practice,  much  of  the  troubles  now  pestering  us  might 
not  be  here.  We  wish  you  a  joyous  Easter. 

After  the  blustery  week  just  passed,  bringing  snow 
to  Western  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  so  inter¬ 
rupting  pea  planting,  and  throwing  that  schedule  into 
a  jumble,  the  weather  has  again  now  turned  warm  and 
spring-like.  This  weather  interruption  has  spread 
over  a  rather  wide  band  across  the  country,  even  to  the 
far  South,  and  in  sections  where  peas  and  other  can¬ 
ning  crops  are  prominent.  But  warmer  weather  will 
dry  out  the  ground,  and  planting  will  be  resumed  and 
finished,  and  then  they  must  wait  to  see  if  rains  will 
interfere,  or  broiling  hot  suns  and  dryness,  when  those 
same  peas  are  ready  for  cutting. 

The  kind  of  active  buying  you  would  like  to  see — 
and  under  conditions  of  supplies  in  distributors’  hands 
you  have  a  right  to  see — has  not  been  resumed.  They 
continue  to  take  only  the  smallest  amount  that  will  tide 
them  over  a  few  days,  and  every  mother's  son  of  them 
feels  that  he  will  be  able  to  continue  getting  such  sup¬ 
plies  as  he  wants  them,  and  at  present  prices.  That  is 
discouraging  to  you,  but  you  can  take  courage  in  the 
fact  that  canned  foods  prices  are  holding,  and  that  not 
a  few  canners  believe  that  the  break  is  not  far  off  now, 
and  that  once  started  there  must  be  a  rush  for  goods — 
because  supplies  have  worked  down  to  record  low  levels. 
Some  canners  are  selling,  and  where  we  get  informa¬ 
tion  of  that  kind  it  almost  invariably  is  that  the  prices 
are  considerably  above  market  quotations. 

In  the  absence  of  the  kind  of  market  information  you 
most  want,  let  us  urge  you  to  give  attention  to  the 
warnings  that  are  being  given  you  by  buyers,  friends 
and  supply  sources,  and  that  is  to  go  very  carefully 
about  these  1938  packs,  as  to  both  quality  and  quantity. 
And  they  give  you  that  advice  now  because  you  are 


preparing  for,  or  have  contracted  with  growers  for  this 
year’s  acreages.  Again  that  is  a  one-way  contract  so 
far  as  the  canner  is  concerned:  if  the  crops  prove 
normal  or  prolific  you  will  have  to  take  the  whole  yield 
— and  pay  for  it ;  and  if  the  crops  prove  disappointing, 
and  poor,  the  open  market  prices  will  be  high,  and  you 
may  have  a  hard  time  getting  even  a  large  share  of 
what  you  want,  and  are  entitled  to. 

Now  listen  to  this  advice  they  give  you.  Everybody 
cannot  be  wrong,  and  they  are  not  just  trying  to  make 
you  lose  money;  just  the  reverse.  Play  safe  this  season. 
If  you  are  carrying  25%  of  the  goods  you  packed  in 
1937,  cut  your  acreage  at  least  that  much,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  you  could  not  sell  the  goods  in  a  good 
year  and  found  yourself  with  25%  more  than  you 
could  sell,  what  basis  in  sound  sense  can  you  give  for 
contracting  for  and  planning  to  pack  as  many  goods 
this  year?  Ought  you  not  to  cut  this  25%  average — 
and  which  has  caused  your  market  troubles  of  today, — 
and  another  25%  to  make  up  for  the  poor  marketing 
conditions?  You  reasonably  cannot  expect  to  sell  more 
than  75%  of  your  last  year’s  pack — ^you  did  not  do  it 
last  year;  and  you  have  25%  of  that  pack  already  on 
hand,  as  spots.  Therefore  anything  above  50%  of  a 
pack  will  again,  in  all  likelihood,  burden  you  down 
again  to  below  cost  prices.  That  is  just  plain  arithmetic. 
But  you  will  say  “ever3d;hing’s  going  to  be  all  right,  all 
right”;  “let  the  darn  fool  cut  his  acreage;  I  never 
change  mine,  one  year  with  another,  and  I’ll  come  out.” 

“You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can’t  make 
him  drink.” 


A  few  days  ago  the  Indiana  Canners  Association  put 
out  these  figures : 


RECAPITULATION 

Peas  . 

Corn  . 

Tomatoes  . 

Stocks  on  hand 
January  1, 1937 

.  6,663,853 

.  5,843,517 

.  6,104,878 

Stocks  on  hand 
January  1,  1938 

11,907,175 

13,251,721 

7,328,088 

Increase 
Jan.  1,  1938 

5,243,322 

7,408,204 

1,223,210 

Total  . 

.  18,612,248 

32,486,984 

13,874,736 

MID-WEST  TERRITORY 

Stocks  on  Hand  January  1st,  1938. 
Shipments  in  December,  1937 . 

Peas 

.  6,883,344 
423,349 

Tomatoes 

2,247,960 

372,040 

Mid-West  Territory  includes  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Iowa, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

“Kind’a  changed  your  tune,  haven’t  you?  What’s 
become  of  your  ideas  that  the  market  would  absorb 
these  packs?”  we  can  hear  our  readers  say.  We  have 
no  apologies.  If  anyone  could  have  foreseen  this  panic, 
in  the  presence  of  such  fine  and  well  sustained  con¬ 
sumer  demand  as  the  goods  were  enjoying,  we  just 
could  not,  and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  admit  our  limita¬ 
tions.  We  have  been  through  a  good  many  panics,  and 
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they  have  always  been  a  source  of  study  for  us,  but  this 
panic,  aside  from  the  fundamentals  always  present, 
bears  no  resemblance  to  any  others. 

What  we  are  anxious  to  do  now  is  to  conserve  for  our 
industry  what  it  has  left,  and  to  that  end  to  place  it  in 
a  position  to  profit  by  any  changes  that  may  occur.  If 
you  play  safe;  you  will  be  safe.  And,  then,  if  condi¬ 
tions  turn  completely  over  and  business  gets  fine,  you 
will  be  sitting  pretty.  But  we  do  urge  careful  avoid¬ 
ance  of  anything  like  a  gamble  this  year.  If  you  can 
hold  your  spot  stock,  you  will  not  be  making  a  mistake, 
we  believe,  but  do  not  plan  to  hold  them  and  then  pile 
a  normal  pack  on  top  of  them.  That  just  about  spells 
suicide  as  the  thing  now  looks. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade" 

Little  More  Interest — Interested  in  Maine  Corn  Campaign — 
A  Few  Prices  on  New  Peas — Quiet  Trading  in  Tomatoes — 
Lower  Spinach  Prices — Some  Movement  in  Beans — 

Better  Tone  to  Kraut — Labor  Troubles  in  Salmon. 

New  York,  April  14, 1938. 

HE  SITUATION — A  slight  improvement  in  inter¬ 
est  in  spot  offerings  is  discernible  in  the  local 
market  this  week,  although  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  any  real  buying  volume  is  yet  in  evidence.  There 
is  a  growing  conviction,  however,  that  prices  on 
carryover  holdings  have  scraped  bottom  and  that  the 
projected  “pump  priming”  program  may  tend  to  add 
to  market  values  as  sales  pick  up.  There  were  no  price 
changes  of  general  importance  recorded  during  the 
week. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  continue  to  adhere 
to  a  hand-to-mouth  policy  on  inventory  replacement, 
and  apparently  cannot  be  jarred  loose  from  this  stand 
until  retail  buying  reflects  more  confidence.  Futures 
continue  neglected,  although  the  new  pack  season  is 
about  at  hand  on  a  few  lines. 

CAMPAIGN  ON  CORN — Considerable  interest  was 
shown  in  the  trade  this  week  in  the  announcement  that 
the  Maine  Canners’  Association,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Maine  Development  Commission,  is  launching  a 
three-months’  advertising  campaign  featuring  Maine 
sweet  corn.  The  spring  campaign  will  be  followed  by 
a  more  extensive  advertising  drive  next  fall.  The 
chains  and  other  organized  distributors’  groups  are 
planning  to  cooperate  with  the  Maine  group  in  the 
promotion. 

PEAS — With  the  packing  season  on  southern  peas 
just  around  the  corner,  the  trade  is  showing  some 
interest  in  canners’  price  views.  Thus  far,  however, 
there  has  been  little  to  go  on,  as  only  a  few  packers 
have  indicated  their  price  views.  Tentative  offerings 
of  new  packs  are  reported  in  the  market  at  721/2  cents 
for  standard  4  sieve,  80  cents  for  3  sieve,  and  90  cents 
for  standard  2  sieve,  with  10s  at  $3.75,  $4.00  and  $4.50, 
respectively.  Spot  standards  in  the  south  are  quoted 
at  671/2  cents  and  upwards.  New  York  State  canners 
report  that  Alaskas  are  well  sold  up.  Some  offerings 


of  New  York  State  sweets  are  reported  down  to  80 
cents  for  5  sieve  extra  standard,  with  4  sieve  at  85 
cents.  Fancy  3  sieve  are  held  at  $1.05  and  up. 

TOMATOES — Quiet  trading  is  reported  in  the 
market  for  standard  tomatoes,  with  prices  holding 
unchanged.  Southern  packers  quote  standard  Is  at  40 
cents  and  up,  2s  at  621/2  cents  and  upwards,  21/2S  at  a 
minimum  of  921/2  cents,  3s  at  $1.05,  and  10s  at  $3.10, 
f.o.b.  canneries. 

SPINACH — Southern  packers  are  offering  new  pack 
spinach  for  prompt  shipment  at  50  cents  for  standard 
Is,  65  cents  for  2s,  90  cents  for  21/2S,  and  $3.10  for  10s. 
On  fancy  quality,  the  market  is  quoted  at  55  cents  for 
Is,  671/2  cents  for  2s,  95  cents  for  2i^s,  and  $3.25  for 
10s.  Business  continues  rather  quiet. 

CORN — Buyers  are  not  taking  hold  of  the  market 
for  standard  corn  in  any  volume,  and  the  market  is 
still  draggy.  Southern  packers  quote  standard  crushed 
2s  at  a  minimum  of  621/2  cents.  New  York  State 
packers  are  shading  corn  prices  somewhat  in  an  effort 
to  speed  up  the  liquidation  of  the  reportedly  small 
stocks  remaining  unsold.  Fancy  golden  bantam  is  re¬ 
ported  offered  down  to  85  cents  for  2s,  with  whole 
kernel  Golden  Bantam  fancy  held  at  90  cents  minimum. 

BEANS — A  fair  movement  of  stringless  beans  is 
reported,  and  the  market  is  showing  a  fairly  steady 
tone.  For  prompt  shipment  from  southern  canneries, 
minimum  prices  are  at  621/2  cents  for  standard  cut 
green,  671/2  cents  for  extra  standard  cut  green,  with 
standard  10s  held  at  $3.10  and  extra  standards  at  $3.25. 
State  canners  are  offering  extra  standard  cut  refugees, 
5  sieve,  at  70  cents,  with  4  sieve  at  85  cents.  On  fancy 
quality.  New  York  State  offerings  are  reported  at  $1.40 
for  3  sieve  whole  beans,  $1.00  for  fancy  4  sieve  whole, 
$1.90  for  2  sieve  whole,  and  $2.00  for  1  sieve  whole. 

KRAUT — The  market  is  showing  a  better  tone,  and 
inquiry  is  picking  up  somewhat.  New  York  packers 
are  quoting  prompt  shipment  offerings  this  week  at 
671/2  cents  for  2s,  80  cents  for  21/2S,  and  $2.65  to  $2.75 
for  10s. 

LIMA  BEANS — Some  tentative  future  offerings  of 
new  pack  lima  beans  are  reported  out  of  the  south  this 
week.  On  Is,  the  market  for  fresh  white  is  quoted  at 
50  cents,  with  green  and  white  (25  per  cent  green) 
at  65  cents,  with  60  per  cent  green  in  the  mixture  at 
75  cents.  Fancy  medium  green.  Is,  are  quoted  at  80 
cents,  with  fancy  small  green  821/^  cents,  and  tiny 
green  90  cents.  On  2s,  the  market  is  posted  at  75  cents 
for  fresh  white,  85  to  90  cents  for  mixed,  $1.15  for 
fancy  medium  green,  $1.20  for  small  green,  and  $1.35 
for  tiny  green. 

BUYERS  GO  TO  THE  MOVIES— Many  buyers 
were  guests  of  the  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Company  this 
week  at  showings  of  a  motion  picture  showing  the 
operations  of  the  tuna  fishing  industry  in  southern 
California.  The  picture,  in  sound,  vividly  portrayed 
fishing  activities.  J.  Fred  Dorn,  local  Van  Camp 
representative,  was  host  at  the  showings. 

SALMON — With  the  salmon  canners  still  beset  with 
growing  labor  troubles,  the  outlook  for  the  1938  pack 
is  becoming  more  complicated.  With  all  indications 
pointing  to  a  late  pack,  and  possibly  some  curtailment 
of  operations  on  the  part  of  some  canners,  spots  are 
beginning  to  appear  more  attractive  to  some  buyers. 
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and  an  early  buying  movement  in  anticipation  of  sum¬ 
mer  demand  would  not  come  entirely  as  a  surprise. 
Prices  at  Seattle  for  prompt  shipment  hold  unchanged 
on  all  grades. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Jobbers  are  permitting 
their  stocks  to  dwindle  to  a  lower  point  than  Usual,  and 
still  appear  uncertain  as  to  the  permanence  of  the 
present  price  structure  on  the  coast.  Reports  of  shad¬ 
ing  on  peaches,  or  concessions  on  ’cots  or  some  other 
fruit  to  obtain  the  posted  price  on  clings,  are  still 
frequently  heard  in  trade  and  add  nothing  to  buyers’ 
confidence.  While  no  price  changes  are  reported  from 
California  this  week,  the  market  undertone  is  still 
shaky,  and  further  concessions  on  some  fruits  are 
looked  for  by  many  buyers. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Business  Quiet,  Confined  to  Fill-ins — ^Weather  Unseasonable — 
Spring  Meeting  Indiana  Canners’  Association  the  21st  and  22nd 
— Pea  Sowing  Delayed,  Acreage  Uncertain — Salmon  Publicity 
Campaign  Begins  May  19th — ^The  Wheeler-Lea  Bill. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  15, 1938. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Business  continues  dull  in 
canned  foods  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
“bargains”,  the  volume  is  light.  Most  of  the 
Trade  seems  to  be  well  covered  and  the  orders  are  con¬ 
fined  to  fill-in  and  small  lots. 


THE  WEATHER — There  has  been  considerable 
much  ado  about  nothing.  Last  week,  this  section  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  did  suffer  for  a  day  or  so  under  rather 
unusual  conditions  for  April,  but  it  was  just  a  fleeting 
gesture  of  Old  Winter. 

TOMATOES — The  Spring  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
Canners’  Association,  scheduled  for  next  week  at 
Indianapolis,  the  21st  and  22nd,  will  be  well  attended 
by  Chicagoans.  Several  buyers  and  quite  a  number  of 
brokers  have  signified  their  intention  of  being  there. 

The  market  is  unchanged.  Prices  are  the  same  as  a 
week  ago,  with  buying  somewhat  lighter.  Canners 
generally  are  resisting  the  “attacks”  in  the  shape  of 
low  offers  made  upon  them  with  the  result  that 
minimum  prices  are:  No.  2  standard,  621/2  cents;  No. 
21/^  standard,  85  cents;  No.  10  standard,  $3.00  f.o.b. 
factory. 

TOMATO  PUREE — Pressure  to  sell  is  noted.  No. 
10  fancy  puree  can  be  had  as  low  as  $2.25,  delivered 
Chicago.  Even  at  that  figure,  the  volume  recorded  is 
small.  No.  1  tin  puree  is  in  light  demand  at  37l^  cents 
delivered.  Authorities  maintain  that  low  prices  on 
soups  in  the  small  containers  have  taken  the  business 
away  on  No.  1  puree. 

CORN — Someone  said  it  was  a  case  of  “jitters”  both 
with  the  corn  canner  as  well  as  the  corn  buyer.  Any¬ 
way  you  want  to  describe  it,  the  net  result  is  the  same 
— slow  movement  and  narrow  demand. 

The  going  prices  are :  No.  2  standard  white  crushed, 
60  to  621^  cents;  No.  2  extra  standard  white  crushed. 


ROBINS 

CONTINUOUS 

BIANCHER 


We  are  now  accepting  contracts  for  1938  growing  of  your  favorite  canning 
and  freezing  varieties.  A  future  contract  will  assure  a  dependable  supply 
of  seed  for  your  1939  requirements  and  will  also  protect  you  against  the 
possibility  of  higher  seed  costs.  Write  or  Wire  for  Quotations. 


GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


DESIGNED  TO  SAVE  TIME 
AMD  GIVE  ADDED  CLEANLINESS 

Gives  uniform  blanch  for  varying  conditions  of 
stock.  Close  fitting  drum.  Effective  for  blanching 
small  vegetables  .  .  .  No  Bruising.  All  steel  and 
welded  construction.  Made  in  any  size  and  with 
pulley  or  motor  drive  as  desired. 

Write  for  details  and  for  general  catalog  No.  600,  describing 
the  entire  Robins  line  of  canning  equipment. 


AK  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc.  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S.  A. 


(Manufacturers  of^Cannins  Equipment) 
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65  to  67V^  cents;  No.  2  fancy  Country  Gentleman,  80 
cents;  No.  2  fancy  W.  K.  Golden  Bantam,  80  cents, 
f.o.b.  factory.  Some  dumping  of  No.  1  tin  standard 
white  crushed  corn  has  been  going  on  and  your  reporter 
has  learned  of  sales  as  low  as  45  cents,  delivered 
Chicago.  No.  10  tins  are  firm  but  not  wanted. 

PEAS — Due  to  weather  conditions  of  the  past  week, 
sowing  operations  have  been  held  up  in  Northern 
Illinois  and  Central  and  Southern  Wisconsin.  Some  say 
it  will  be  another  week  or  ten  days  before  operations 
can  begin. 

Reports  of  reduction  of  acreage  in  these  parts,  are 
meagre  and  the  Trade  are  still  fearful  that  canners  will 
go  ahead  and  plant  as  heavily  as  last  year.  This  makes 
for  a  very  nervous  situation  and  prevents  any  future 
pea  business  being  recorded. 

Spots  are  unchanged  with  the  lowest  price  heard  of 
— 70  cents,  cannery  for  No.  2  standards. 

BEETS — Easiness  in  Spot  prices  combined  with  the 
general  uncertainty  that  rules,  has  slowed  up  the  move¬ 
ment.  A  few  prices  are:  No.  2l^  fancy  cut  beets,  70 
cents;  No.  10  fancy  cut  beets,  $2.75,  f.o.b.  Wisconsin 
factory. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — Some  reports  have  it  that 
Central  and  Southern  Michigan  are  destined  for  a  light 
crop  account  of  cold  weather  that  ruled  two  weeks  or 
more  ago.  A  little  fiurry  occurred  because  of  this  but 
it  soon  died  out.  Michigan  canners  are  trying  to  get 
the  Federal  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  round  lot  of  No.  10  R.  S.  P.  Cherries  but  don’t 
seem  to  be  making  any  progress. 

Meanwhile,  the  market  is  dragging  with  No.  10s 
available  at  $6.00,  Michigan  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  movement  continues 
in  a  dull  and  rather  aggravating  way.  The  peach  con¬ 
trol  is  still  holding  but  the  Trade  are  fearful  of  what 
will  happen  in  July. 

Some  little  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  in  the 
sale  of  yellow  frees  peaches  (only  clings  are  in  the 
control)  and  some  business  has  been  booked  on  the 
basis  of :  No.  2V^  standard  frees,  $1.25,  Coast. 

PEARS — A  good  movement  in  this  fruit  item  has 
been  noted  and  a  tone  of  encouragement  and  of  some 
cheerfullness  prevailed.  No.  2(4  choice  are  quoted  at 
$1.65  to  $1.70,  Coast. 

SHRIMP — The  demand  during  Lent  was  heavy,  so 
say  several  chains  and  leading  jobbers.  Glass  shrimp 
is  scarce  and  there  is  some  call  for  quick  shipment. 
Going  prices  are:  No.  1  tin  fancy  medium,  $1.35;  No. 
1  tin,  fancy  large,  $1.45;  No.  1  tin  fancy  jumbo,  $1.55, 
Gulf. 

SALMON — Another  large  nation-wide  publicity 
campaign  begins  on  May  19th.  Those  Salmon  Factors 
sure  put  it  over  in  a  big  way  and  this  coming  one, 
promises  to  measure  up  100%.  Some  idea  of  the  drive 
can  he  had  when  we  quote  the  following  from  a 
circular  just  received — “63  newspapers  in  48  cities  car¬ 
rying  large  size  salmon  advertising.  Outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  in  23  cities.  Radio  advertising  in  35  cities. 


NATIONAL  MAGAZINES :  .  .  .  full  color  and  black 
and  white  advertising  in  leading  women’s  magazines 
.  .  .  farm  journals.  A  FULL  COLOR  PAGE  IN 
AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  OUT  MAY  22.” 

THE  WHEELER-LEA  BILL— Not  much  trade  dis¬ 
cussion  has  occured  on  this  Bill  that  was  signed  by 
President  Roosevelt  on  March  21st,  thus  making  it  a 
Law.  The  chief  features  of  the  Bill,  as  a  friend  pointed 
out,  are: — 

(a)  It  is  an  amendment  to  Section  5,  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  and  enlarges  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Commission. 

(b)  It  makes  unlawful,  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  and 
practices,  as  well  as  unfair  methods  of  competition. 

(c)  It  makes  the  cease  and  desist  orders  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  binding  and  effective  without  a  court  order. 

(d)  It  gives  the  Commission  the  power  to  prevent 
false  advertising. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correepondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Improved  Demand — Excellent  Quality  in  New  Packed  Spinach 
— Wet  Holding  Asparagus  Back — Pro  Rate  Commission  Acts — 
Better  Salmon  Business — New  Bean  Prices — Pressure 
Easier  on  Apricots — Dry  Bean  Market  Steady. 

San  Francisco,  April  14,  1938. 

Market — Market  conditions  in  general  con¬ 
tinue  largely  without  change,  although  there 
is  an  improved  demand  for  certain  items. 
Whether  or  not  this  will  develop  into  a  broad  move¬ 
ment  remains  to  be  seen,  but  there  are  excellent 
grounds  for  belief  that  such  may  prove  the  case.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  canners  are  holding  the  surplus 
stocks,  not  the  wholesalers  or  retailers,  and  that 
eventually  buying  must  get  under  way  on  a  normal 
scale. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  spinach  is  now  in  full 
swing  and  the  early  output  seems  of  excellent  quality. 
A  marked  reduction  from  last  year’s  pack  seems  in 
sight,  with  the  acreage  smaller,  some  of  the  crop 
destroyed  by  floods  and  some  canners  finding  difficulty 
in  financing  operations.  Formal  opening  prices  are 
being  delayed  and  may  not  be  put  out  until  packing 
is  nearly  over. 

ASPARAGUS — The  opening  of  the  asparagus  pack¬ 
ing  season  is  being  delayed  by  the  wet  condition  of  the 
fields  and  the  small  quantities  available.  Whether  or 
not  this  condition  will  affect  the  output  is  a  question 
on  which  experts  are  by  no  means  agreed.  The  feature 
of  the  week  has  been  the  action  of  the  pro  rate  com¬ 
mission  in  setting  the  pack  for  the  season  at  1,800,000 
cases.  The  pack  and  carryover  will  amount  to  a  little 
less  than  2,200,000  cases.  A  grading  and  inspection 
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plan  is  expected  to  be  adopted  this  week.  Prices  to 
growers  have  not  been  named,  but  it  is  expected  these 
will  run  about  one  cent  a  pound  less  than  aP  year  ago. 

SALMON — An  outstanding  feature  of  the  market 
during  the  week  has  been  the  increased  business  booked 
on  Alaska  salmon.  One  of  the  largest  firms  enjoyed 
the  heaviest  single  day’s  business  in  recent  months  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  with  substantial  orders  coming 
from  almost  every  section  of  the  country.  Several  were 
for  straight  cars  of  salmon  and  all  asked  for  immediate 
shipment.  Needless  to  say,  no  time  was  lost  in  getting 
the  goods  rolling,  orders  being  filled  the  same  day  as 
received.  Purchases  called  for  Alaska  reds,  medium 
reds,  pinks  and  chums.  The  sudden  interest  is  taken 
to  indicate  that  the  Lenten  demand  has  been  satis¬ 
factory  and  that  the  trade  finds  itself  short  of  stock. 

BEANS — Local  brokers  representing  Northwest 
packers  are  quoting  future  prices  on  stringless  beans 
and  beets  which  are  about  in  line  with  those  of  last 
year.  Fancy  cut  green  beans  are  being  quoted  at  $1.10 
for  No.  2  and  $4.75  for  No.  10;  extra  standards  at  95 
cents  for  No.  2s  and  $4.25  for  No.  10s,  and  standards 
at  85  cents  for  No.  2s  and  $3.85  for  No.  10s.  Standard 
sliced  beets  are  quoted  at  85  cents  for  No.  2s,  $1.15  for 
No.  2i^s  and  $3.20  for  No.  10s.  These  differ  little  from 
prevailing  spot  prices. 

APRICOTS — Less  pressure  to  move  carryover  stocks 
of  apricots  is  noted  than  in  recent  weeks,  the  reason 
undoubtedly  being  the  prospects  for  a  lighter  crop.  The 


apricot  does  not  like  wet  weather  after  the  blossoming 
period,  and  crop  experts  are  predicting  an  output  at 
least  twenty-five  per  cent  less  than  that  of  last  year. 
Quite  a  few  canners  have  already  set  their  pack  quotas 
well  below  those  of  a  year  ago,  particularly  on  the 
whole  fruit.  Lists  on  all  fruits  remain  unchanged,  but 
concessions  are  to  be  had  on  practically  all  but  cling 
peaches  and  Hawaiian  pineapple.  A  new  pineapple  list 
is  expected  during  the  week,  but  this  will  probably 
merely  extend  the  delivery  date.  Future  pineapple 
prices  may  be  expected  in  May,  it  is  suggested. 

FIGS — Revised  spot  prices  on  Del  Monte  Kadota  figs 
have  been  brought  out  by  the  California  Packing 
Corporation.  These  are ;  Buffet,  821/2  cents ;  No.  1  tall, 
$1.40;  No.  21/2,  $2.35,  and  No.  10,  $7.75. 

DRY  BEANS — The  California  dry  bean  market  con¬ 
tinues  quiet  but  steady,  according  to  the  Federal-State 
Market  News  Service.  Dealers  are  buying  in  small 
quantities  for  nearby  needs,  owing  to  the  approach  of 
warm  weather.  Unsold  stocks  in  first  hands  are 
relatively  large  and  prices  well  below  those  of  recent 
years.  The  weighted  average  price  f.o.b.  cars  at  country 
shipping  points  of  the  eleven  principal  varieties  grown 
in  California  was  $3.76  per  100  on  April  6th,  compared 
with  $6.47  a  year  ago  and  $5.19  two  years  back. 
Purchases  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Cor¬ 
poration  have  amounted  to  277,800  bags  to  date,  includ¬ 
ing  175,200  bags  of  small  whites,  64,200  bags  of 
standard  limas  and  38,400  bags  of  baby  limas. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Cold  Retards  Shrimp — Not  Likely  to  Be  Any  Shrimp  Canning 
Here  This  Spring — Prices  Fairly  Firm — Oyster  Season  Closes — 
Frosts  Hurt  Crops. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  14,  1938. 


SHRIMP — The  weather  was  too  cold  last  week  for 
shrimp  production,  hence  very  few  were  produced. 
There  were  signs  of  Spring  shrimp  showing  up 
in  Louisiana  and  Apalachicola,  Florida,  before  the  cold 
spell  and  fairly  good  schools  of  shrimp  were  run  across 
by  fishermen  in  these  localities,  but  shrimp  has  been 
mighty  scattered  in  the  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
waters.  The  shrimp  caught  in  Apalachicola  and 
Louisiana  coasts  have  been  medium  size — 35  to  40 
count. 

No  canning  of  shrimp  is  going  on  in  this  section  and 
whether  any  will  be  done  this  Spring,  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  most  likely  there  will  not,  because  usually  the 
factories  close  down  after  they  get  through  canning 
oysters,  unless  there  are  enough  shrimp  produced  to 
warrant  them  to  keep  their  plants  in  operation,  which 
is  not  often  the  case. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.30  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.35  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.50  for  No. 
1  large,  f.o.b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  oyster  reefs  in  Alabama  are 
scheduled  to  be  closed  on  April  15,  and  no  more  oysters 
will  be  allowed  to  be  moved  from  the  public  reefs  after 
this  week,  until  next  Fall. 

This  is  a  conservation  measure  adopted  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Alabama  Oyster  Commission, 

The  canning  of  oysters  in  Alabama  may  continue 
after  this  week,  but  oysters  from  private  beds  will 
have  to  be  used. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95c  per  dozen  for  four 
ounce;  $1  for  five  ounce;  $1.80  for  eight  ounce  and 
$1.90  for  ten  ounce,  f.o.b.  factory. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  thermometer  here  dropped  to 
38  degrees  Sunday,  April  10th,  and  to  42  Monday  and 
we  had  frost  both  days  which  did  not  do  the  crops  any 
good. 

It  is  believed  that  the  sweet  potato  crop  is  gone  and 
will  have  to  be  planted  again.  The  bean  crop  fared  a 
little  better,  but  the  leaves  of  the  younger  plants 
showed  signs  of  being  burned  when  the  hot  sun  hit  the 
plants  after  the  heavy  frost,  and  the  damage  to  the 
bean  crop  may  be  greater  than  it  shows  on  the  surface. 
At  any  rate,  the  frost  will  at  least  serve  to  retard  the 
growth  and  delay  the  harvesting  of  the  crop,  if  not 
affect  the  yield. 


CONVENTION  DATES 

APRIL  21-22,  1938 — Indiana  Canners,  Spring  Meeting,  Claypool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MAY  10-12,  1938 — United  States  Wholesale  Grocers,  Annual, 
Hotel  Adolphus,  Dallas,  Texas. 

JUNE  6-7,  1938 — Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Mid-year  Meeting,  Homestead  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  -  T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets'and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning — A.  W.  Sitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


ASrARAClIS 


White  Colossal,  No.  2l/> . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2V> . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  to.  cans... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small.  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Tips,  .50/80,  28 . 

Green  Tips,  35/50,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 


Elastern 
Low  High 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


2.10 

2.60 

1.80 

8.25 

I.IB 


1.00 

5.00 


2.10 

2.60 

1.80 

8.26 

1.16 


1.00 

5.00 


.67%  .75 

3.25  3.50 

.62%  .70 

3.00  3.35 

1.00  2.00 


.95  1.00 

".80  ’".80 


.60 

2.70 


.65 

3.25 


Ll.MA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.60 


No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

No,  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

1.30 

1.32% 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

^80 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 

.67% 

BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

R.2R 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

.70 

No.  2%  .... 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 

.75 

No.  2V. 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2.... 

.75 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2 

fiR 

No.  10  . 

peas  and  carrots 

std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2.. 


.90 


4.26 
.75 

3.26 


.90 

1.10 


Central 
Low  High 


.62%  .65 

3.00  3.25 


1.26  1.30 

’’!92%  ’l!'6’6 
"'.’96  "‘.96 

’’i’eo  "!‘66 


.90 

.95 

S.76 

.60 

.65 

2.75 

.60 


1.20 

1.60 

4.50 

.65 

.75 

3.00 

.65 


.67%  .76 

2.40  3.00 


.60 

2.76 


1.15 


.70 

3.00 


1.10 

1.25 


West 

Coast 

Low 

High 

2.96 

8.06 

8.05 

8.16 

2.96 

8.05 

2.76 

2.86 

2.75 

ilie 

2.86 

2.96 

2.76 

2.86 

2.67%  2.76 

2.60 

2.60 

1.20 

5.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


1.00  1.10 

'”.96  "'.'96 

";’85  "Jo 

1.10  . 

3.35  . 

.96  . 

3.60  . 

"!66  "!70 

.  1.30 


CORN — Wholcgrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 75 

No.  10  . 

White.  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 67% 

No.  10  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 86 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 72% 

No.  10  .  6.76 

Std.  No.  2 . 70 

CORN — Creamstyle 


.95 

’".’96 

.80 

"’76 

LOO 

".’so 

"i'fs 


.85 

5.2.5 

.80 


1.00 

5.75 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.85 

1.10 

.80 

.85 

4.25 

.72% 

.95 

5.00 

.80 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.67% 

.75 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

. 75 

1.15 

.80 

.95 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.80 

.67% 

.70 

No.  10  . 

.  4.50 

4.50 

3.75 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 62%  .65 

.60 

.65 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00 

3.75 

4.00 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

. 70 

.85 

.60 

.65 

No.  10  . 

2.60 

1.90 

2.36 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 


.85 

.90 

.90 

Fey.,  No.  2 

4.25 

4.75 

No.  10  .. 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.85 

Std.,  No.  2 

3.75 

4.25 

No.  10  .. 

1.45 

1.76 

1.40 

.80 


.86 

4.60 


No.  3  . 
No.  10 


2.50 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


SPINACH 


.67%  .77% 

.80  .95 


.65 

.80 


.72% 

.80 


No.  2  . 

No.  2% 
No.  10  .. 


2.65  3.00 


.70  .75 

.96  1.06 

3.10  3.40 


2.75  2.85 


.55 

.80 

2.50 


.70 

.90 

3.00 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Linvas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . 


.80 

1.06 


PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.15 

1.50 

1.35 

1.45 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . 

1.05 

1.35 

1.26 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

1.00 

1.25 

1.15 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

1.00 

1.15 

1.05 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s - 

1.00 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.90 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.85 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

.80 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.15  . 

.85 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

5.50 

6.75 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.95  . 

.75 

1.00 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

5.00 

5.25 

5.00 

5.25 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.90  . 

.75 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

4.00 

4.75 

4.75 

5.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

.80  . 

.76 

.90 

.90 

.96 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

4.00 

4.75 

4.25 

4.50 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

1.25 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . 

1.20 

1.50 

1.30 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.16 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. 

1.05 

1.25 

1.25 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.. 

.85  1.10 

1.00 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.. 

.86  1.06 

.85 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  83 

4.76  . 

4.75 

5.50 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.. 

.85 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.. 

.90  . 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.72%  . 

.72% 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

4.25  . 

4.00 

4.50 

4.60 

4.75 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.70  .70 

.70 

.80 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

3.90  . 

3.65 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

.70 

.77% 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

. 70 

4.00 

.90 

.67% 

4.60 

.96 

.60 

Soaked,  2s  . 

.42  .60 

.65 

.60 

10s  . 

2.15  2.75 

3.50 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

.67%  .70 

10s  . 

2.70  3.60 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

. 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.70 

No.  2%  . 

.75  . 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.85 

2.25  2.60 


.80 

.95 

'3’.’i6 


.90 

1.05 

3.50 


1.12% 

1.40 

4.35 
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Eastern 
Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Pack . 70  .70 

No.  2%  . 82%  .87% 

No.  3  . . . .  . 

No.  10  .  2.70  8.00 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 76  . 

No.  2%  . 97%  1.00 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  .  3.26  8.50 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . . . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 70  .76 


Central 
Low  High 


Weat  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Std.,  No.  1.. 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  ., 
No.  3  . 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.. 


Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036.. 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 


TURNIP  GREENS 
No.  2  . 


Canned  Fruits 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.. 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 


2.60  2.90 

2.76  8.16 


.66  .70 

2.90  3.26 

.62%  . 

2.76  _ 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy.. 
No.  2%,  Choice.. 
No.  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz.  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 


Florida 

.60  _ 

.96  1.00 

2.80  2.90 


.67%  .76 

2.00  . 


1.20  1.20 

1.60  1.60 


.37  .44% 

.48  .60 

.66  .60 
.62%  .66 
1.90  2.12% 


1.00 

1.06 

.96 

1.02% 

1.25 

1.36 

1.26 

1.87% 

7 

. 

Lli 

rsi 

.45 

.50 

.70 

.76 

.70 

.80 

1.05 

1.25 

.96 

1.10 

3.36 

3.60 

3.26 

3.60 

2.76  2.85 

With  puree 

.41 

.60 

.46 

.60 

.62% 

.62% 

.62% 

.70 

.62% 

.70 

.72% 

.72% 

.92% 

1.00 

.86 

.95 

.87% 

.S7% 

1.07% 

1.16 

3.12%  3.26 

3.00 

3.40 

2.85 

2.86 

.42% 

.35 

.40 

3.26 

2.26 

3.60 

3.26 

3.40 

.40 

3.00 

2.85 

3.00 

.40 

.46 

.46 

.60 

.66 

.67% 

.66 

.70 

:70 

.76 

.72% 

.76 

2.60 

3.00 

8.00 

3.26 

2.76 

3.00 

.76 

.66 

.67% 

1.05 

.86 

.90 

3.50 

2.90 

3.00 

1.90  2.00 
1.66  1.85 
1.46  1.66 


1.00  1.06 
2.76  3.10 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Fey..  No.  2%.. 
No.  10  . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water.... 
No.  2,  Preserved.. 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  .  1.66  1.86 

No.  10  .  6.76  7.00 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2.... 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 


R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2%.. 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2V2 . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
STRAWBERRIES 


Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . 70 

No.  2,  19  oz .  1.26 

No.  2,  17  oz . 


OYSTERS 
Std.,  4  oz... 


.62%  .65 

.75  .80 

2.12%  2.32% 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.60  2.66 
8.60  8.76 


1.25 

1.35 

1.00 

1.20 

6.15 

6.76 

6.00 

3.00 

3.26 

2.80 

8.10 

2.70 

1.66 

1.70 

7.26 

8.00 

1.46 

1.60 

2.10 

7.26 

7.50 

7.00 

7.60 

7.60 

2.10 

7.25 

7.60 

7.60 

1.76 

1.60 

1.60 

2.66 

2.66 

Selects,  6  oz.. 


6.60 

6.50 

3.26 

3.26 

3.00  . 

1.96 

1.96 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

.95 

1.05 

.95  . 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00  . 

1.15  1.26 

1.90 

2.10 

1.80  . 

1.60  1.76 

2.00 

2.20 

1.90  . 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.36 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . — 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.85 

Choice,  No.  2% . - .  1.70 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup .  6.26 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P.....T. . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2., 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


1.90 

1.90 

1.70 

1.75 

1.65 

1.66 

3.85 

4.00 

6.76 

6.00 

3.15 

3.35 

1.70 

1.80 

1.46 

1.66 

1.35 

1.46 

1.02%  1.20 

1.36 

6.80 

5.26 

1.70 

2.00 

. 

1.46 

1.60 

1.86 

6.85 

.60 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.36 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  2.80 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

14  Oil,  Carton .  3.70 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  48’s . 

%8  . 

%8  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . . 

%8  . 

%s  . 


2.36  2.60 

1.65  1.70 


Southern 
1.30  1.35 

1.35  1.40 

1.50  1.60 


1.10  1.16 

.86  ....... 

8.60  . . 

2.26  . 

1.00  1.06 


1.66  1.70 

3.26  3.40 


.  6.70 

10.60  11.46 
6.76  6.80 

3.90  4.16 

9.60  10.66 
6.26  6.76 

8.66  8.96 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 

FOR  SALE MACHINERY  sale— 2  500-gallon  Cooper  Jacketed  Kettles;  2  75- 

gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles,  with  agitators;  Pulley  Drive; 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS: — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cook¬ 
ing  Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined 
Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  de¬ 
livery.  We  buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant. 
Address  inquiries:  Consolidated  Products  Co,,  Inc.,  18-20  Park 
Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Sewage  or  Disposal  Plants  and  equipment  for 
chlorinating  polluted  water.  Write  us  in  regard  to  the  only 
nationally  accepted  sewage  screen  for  waste  disposal ;  also  regard¬ 
ing  equipment  for  chlorinating  waste  cannery  water.  We  can 
help  you  conform  with  state  laws  at  little  expense.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  canning  machinery. 

FOR  SALE — 6  Tuc  Huskers,  good  condition;  2  Berlin  Double 
Batch  Mixers;  2  Berlin  Blending  Tanks;  the  Blending  Tanks 
and  Double  Batch  Mixers  were  used  one  season.  2  Berlin  Rotary 
Sanitary  Pumps  used  only  one  week.  All  Berlin  machinery  for 
sale  at  a  bargain.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — Two  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutters,  belt 
driven,  1935  model,  with  heads  for  cutting  both  Whole-grain 
and  Cream-style  corn,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  These 
machines  have  cut  less  than  10,000  cases  each.  Also  one  Sprague 
Universal  Corn  Cutter,  belt  driven,  1936  model,  with  Whole- 
grain  cutting  heads  only,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  Also 
one  Robins  Twin-Screw  Whole-grain  Corn  Flotation  Washer, 
used  two  seasons.  Also  1  Robins  late  type  Whole  grain  Corn 
Silker  with  high-speed  motor-driven  fan.  Also  1  Huntley  Rod- 
Reel  Washer  with  screens  spaced  for  Whole-grain  Corn  cleaning. 
Address  Box  A-2293  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Equipment  for  Condensate  Return  System  to 
Boilers.  1  Crane  Dump  Trap  No,  95C,  2"  inlet  and  discharge, 
A-No.  1  condition,  used  three  seasons;  1  Crane  Dump  Trap 
No.  95D,  2"  inlet  and  discharge,  used  only  two  seasons,  A-No.  1 
condition;  1  Morehead  Dump  Trap  No.  28123-6,  3"  inlet  and 
discharge,  used  three  seasons,  A-No.  1  condition;  1  Morehead 
Dump  Trap  No.  20769,  2"  inlet  and  discharge,  good  working 
order;  1  Morehead  Dump  Trap  number  unknown,  same  model 
as  aforementioned  trap,  2"  inlet  and  discharge,  good  working 
order;  1  Sterling  Dump  Trap  No.  539,  1"  inlet  and  discharge, 
good  working  order.  Edgar  F.  Hurff  Co,,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Scales.  Motor  Truck,  Warehouse,  Dump,  Tank 
and  Hopper,  New  and  used.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on  30-day  free 
trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Wis,  Washers;  1  Olney  Washer;  2  Monitor 
Whirlpool  Washers;  1  Monitor  Shaker  Washer  and  shoe;  Berlin 
&  Sprague  16  inch  Bucket  Elevators;  1  Sprague  Sample  Pea 
Grader;  1  Sprague  Steam  Hoist;  Berlin  &  Sprague  Retorts; 
Hansen  Boot  Elevator;  1  15-H.P.  Westinghouse  Motor;  2  5-H,P. 
G.E.  Motors;  1  No.  2  and  1  No.  10  Can  Washer.  Also  other 
equipment.  Canning  Machinery  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — 3  New  Idea  Transplanters,  700,  30-pound  stan¬ 
dard  Lugs,  suitable  for  green  wrapped  tomatoes.  Berryville 
Canning  Co.,  Berryville,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Two  Anderson-Barngrover  Exhausters  in  very 
good  condition,  one  with  16"  discs,  and  other  with  12"  discs. 
Priced  very  low.  Dr.  P.  Phillips  Co.,  Orlando,  Fla. 


Clipper  and  Monitor  Cleaners,  Monitor  Graders;  Blancher; 
Ayars  and  Hansen  Fillers  for  peas  or  whole  grain  corn;  Corn 
Conveyors;  Sprague  No.  7  Silker;  Rod  Washer;  Sprague  and 
Tuc  Huskers;  Tuc,  Morral  and  Sprague  Cutters;  Bean  Cutters; 
Tomato  Scalders;  Fillers;  Open  Kettles;  Crates;  A  &  B  and 
Wonder  Cookers;  Cranes;  Labelers;  Boilers;  Motors;  Pumps. 
William  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 

WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED — 1  used  White  Belt  Picking  Table  24''xl2'.  Must 
be  cheap.  Nuttle  Canning  Co.,  Denton,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— PLANTS 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants  ready,  starting  May  1st.  Write 
for  prices.  W.  L.  Harris,  Fort  Pierce,  Fla. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade, 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  16  years  operating 
group  plants.  Now  connected  with  one  of  largest  plants  in 
South.  Reference  from  present  and  former  employers.  Desire 
location  in  the  West.  Address  Box  B-2274  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  canning  plant 
by  man  of  38  with  15  years’  experience.  Can  build,  equip  and 
pack.  Familiar  with  peas,  stringless  beans,  sugar  corn,  lima 
beans,  tomatoes  and  spinach.  Understand  field  work  thoroughly. 
Best  references.  Address  Box  B-2272  c/o  The  Canning  Trade, 

POSITION  WANTED — Superintendent  of  production,  ma¬ 
chinist,  plant  installer.  20  years  experience  in  the  canning 
business.  Address  Box  B-2288  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  by  Chemist-Technologist.  Seven  years 
experience  canning  and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables;  also 
condiments,  extracts.  Available  for  research,  development,  con¬ 
trol.  Change  to  large  or  moderate-size  city  desired.  Address 
Box  B-2294  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — College  graduate  with  a  Master  of 
Science  degree  (December  1936)  in  fruit  and  vegetable  culture, 
with  a  broad,  general  education  in  subjects  related  to  canning; 
who  is  a  qualified  (major  can  company  trained)  sanitary  can 
inspector;  with  a  knowledge  of  tin  plate  manufacture,  would 
like  to  make  contact  with  a  canning  plant  where  his  various 
abilities  would  be  of  use.  Can  do  general  control  work  in  both 
field  and  cannery,  the  usual  chemical  analyses,  etc.,  and  what¬ 
ever  research  is  desired.  Now  employed  but  desires  to  change. 
Address  Box  B-2297  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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0  Installation  Flexibility  oi  the  Berlin  Chapman  Pipe. 
Blancher  has  made  it  a  favorite  with  most  canners.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  floor  space  is  required.  Blanching  time  may  be 
varied  in  even  number  oi  minutes  with  easy  operating 
Cut-out  valves.  Uniform  temperature  is  controlled  by  in- 
strtiments.  All  tubes,  valves  and  pump  con  be  sterilized 
at  high  pressure  with  live  steam,  killing  all  bacteria,  leav¬ 
ing  the  food  free  from  contamination.  Really  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  equipment  in  the  canning  industry.  •  •  •  Write 
Berlin  Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OE  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT< 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  doeller 

CO. 

PALTIMORE^MD. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcome 


A  MISLEADING  AD 

The  following  letter  was  received  by  a  company 
which  manufactures  corn  syrup: 

“Dear  Sirs — Though  I  have  taken  six  cans  of  your 
corn  syrup  my  feet  are  no  better  now  than  w'hen  I 
.started.” 

“Pop,”  inquired  little  Clarence  Lilywhite,  “what  am 
a  millennium?” 

“Sho,”  replied  the  parent,  “doan  you  know  what  a 
millennium  am,  chile?  It’s  jes’  about  the  same  as  a 
centennial,  on’y  it’s  got  mo’  legs.” 

IT  DIDN’T  HELP 

Mother:  What’s  the  matter,  darling? 

Child:  Father  hit  his  finger  with  the  hammer. 

Mother:  Don’t  cry  about  it,  you  should  laugh. 

Child:  I  di-did. 

PROTECTION 

The  tramp  had  scaled  the  fence  about  four  inches 
ahead  of  the  bulldog. 

“What  are  you  doing  around  here,  anyway?”  asked 
the  woman  who  had  loosed  the  dog. 

“Madam,”  said  the  tramp  with  great  dignity,  “I  was 
a-goin’  to  ask  for  something  to  eat,  but  all  I  now  ask 
is  that  you  will  feed  that  there  dog. 

He  (driving)  :  I  always  keep  both  hands  on  the  steer¬ 
ing  wheel. 

She  (sourly)  :  Well,  I’m  right  here  in  case  you  need  a 
handkerchief. 

AND  OFFERS,  TOO 

“Our  baseball  captain  got  his  leg  broken  in  two 
places.” 

“Am  I  supposed  to  say  that  he  should  keep  out  of 
such  places?” 

“No.  But  it  proves  that  these  baseball  men  always 
get  the  breaks.” 

“So  that’s  the  girl  my  boy-friend  jilted  me  for! 
Huh,  what  has  she  got  that  I  haven’t?” 

“Him,  dearie.” 

NOT  WORTH  IT 

Sandy:  I  wish  I  knew  w’ho  put  that  joke  in  the  paper 
about  the  Scotch  being  so  tight. 

Lassie:  Why  don’t  you  phone  the  editor  and  ask? 

Sandy:  Whist!  And  who’d  pay  for  the  phone  call? 

“Don’t  throw  in  your  line.  There’s  no  bait  on  the 
hook.” 


“Can’t  help  that;  the  fish  won’t  wait.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

-  the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adhesives. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co,,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

adjusters  ioT  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A  K  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Cti  shchn-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

Howr  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Ioint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug.  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kevyraunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas.  GasoUne,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  6>  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpUal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co  ,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  ior  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Cop^r  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langserikamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Carming  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat.  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haase  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSaAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
seried). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FORMULAS 

Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  ior  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viaer  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

INSURANCE,  Cannen. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Caimlng  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SEASONINGS 

Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry -Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmfngton,  Del. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Cop^r  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Beilin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED, 

Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


April  18,  1938  THE  CANNING  TRADE 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPSGANCO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

^S^^BALTIMOR^MD. 


■  C  LARKS  BU  RG,  VVIVTA:^ 


NEW  PHi 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

also  for  Cut  String  Beans 


JUICE  ^ 

ADJUSTMENT  v 


%  For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

#  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

#  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

%  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

%  Compression  adjustment. 

0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 
Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


HENDERSON’S  BUSH  LIMA  BEANS— 

THE  ASGROW  STRAIN 


Earlier ....  more  uniform 

This  pure-line  stock  represents  a  distinct  advance 
in  uniformity  of  vine  growth  and  concentration 
in  setting  of  pods,  resulting  in  a  higher  percen¬ 
tage  of  green  beans  at  the  canning  stage. 

Associated  Seed  Groupers,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  "Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Ncu)  Haven,  Connecticut 


Sales  Branches: 


Atlanta  Indianapolis  losAngcIcs  Memphis  Salinas 


